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EDITORIAL 


The Favourite Singer 


HE number of entries for the best essay on “‘ My 
Favourite Singer ” for which the prize offered was 
the H.M.V. album of lieder sung by Lotte Lehmann 
was a disappointment. I had anticipated a much 
larger entry: and so, evidently, did the competitors, 
for most of the accompanying letters alluded to the 
likelihood of my being swamped under by essays. The 
actual number was under forty, and I cannot help 
feeling that such a small number is symptomatic of 
the present decline of public interest in singing due, 
I am convinced, above all to radio, which has given 
the public a surfeit of mediocre singing, and on top of 
that has done a great deal of harm to really good 
voices by exposing them to the danger of bad repro- 
duction owing to the vicious habit so many wireless 
_users have of boosting up their machines. It would 
not be rash to assert that not less than 80 per cent. of 
the owners of wireless sets persistently abuse the volume 
control knob. One cannot blame the entertainment 
directors of the various radio organizations for such 
excessive reliance on mediocre singing any more than 
one could have blamed the hostesses of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century for the after-dinner singers 
who enjoyed the liberty of their drawing-rooms. The 
simple truth is that there are not enough good singers 
to supply a demand which insists that day in day out 
so many hours have to be occupied in producing all 
over Europe, all over the world indeed, the noise of a 
man or woman singing. The appetite of listeners is 
jaded, and it may be a minor sign of such a jaded 
appetite that our recent Bach competition should have 
produced six times as many entries as what on the 
surface would seem the much more popular task of 
nominating a favourite singer with reasons for the 
choice. It might be presumptuous to make any 
deductions from such a small entry, but it is at least 
worth mentioning that more women readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE entered for this competition than have 
ever entered for a gramophone competition before. In 
fact well over a third of the competitors were women 
and the usual proportion of women to men in our com- 
petitions is one woman to fifty men. 
The only two singers to draw more than a single 


tribute from their admirers were John MacCormack, 
A2 


who drew five essays, and Viorica Ursuleac, who drew 
three. I have no hesitation in awarding the prize to 
Miss Ida North, 106 West Hill, Putney, S.W.15, for 
her essay on Viorica Ursuleac. The effect it had on 
myself was to send me immediately to the pile of 
September records in order to try out the ten-inch 
Decca-Polydor disc of Friihlingsfeier and Cacilie, orches- 
trated versions by Strauss himself of songs of his already 
well known. Not having the words of either song at 
hand, and being too indifferent a German scholar to 
follow the singer, I found myself wishing more earnestly 
than ever that the recording companies would make 
the extra efforts necessary to present a new singer to 
the best advantage, and really the first thing a new 
singer requires is that the public should be able to follow 
his or her words. The other two essays on Viorica 
Ursuleac were good, but they lacked what one may 
call the compulsion of Miss North’s appreciation. 
However, before I agree with her eulogy I must hear 
more of Viorica Ursuleac’s records. 

An excellent essay came from Miss Marjory Locke, 
40 Hindes Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill, who chose Kirsten 
Flagstad ; but the essay that pleased me most after 
Miss North’s was that of Mr. John Richardson, 
49 Arbitration Street, Doncaster, on Conchita Supervia 
—which we are printing, with Miss North’s. Other 
competitors who deserve special mention are Miss M. 
Radford, 37 Chatsworth Road, St. Annes, Lancs, for 
her thoughtful essay on John McCormack; Mr. C. 
Baker, 15 Swinton Terrace, Dunkirk Lane, Halifax, 
for his enthusiastic and acute appreciation of John 
Coates which we are printing ; and finally, a charming 
little essay on Caruso by Mr. M. Maher, of Killeraule, 
Co. Tipperary. 


Swing Music 

The offer of twelve Swing music discs for the best 
definition of Swing music produced a good crop of 
extremely interesting letters, from a careful perusal of 
which I have been enabled to make my award, which 
goes to Mr. A. A. Clinch, 9 Braundton Avenue, Sidcup, 
for the following definition : 

** Swing Music isa form of music of negroid origin, the foundation 
of which is the four-in-a-bar rhythm either of the fox-trot or of 
the negro blues, played by the rhythm section, i.e., piano, drums, 
guitar, double-bass, of a band. 
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“On this foundation is built music of a theme-and-variations 
type, the original tune being played through, ‘usually by the 
whole band, and then by each of the soloists in turn (usually on 
trumpet, trombone, clarinet and saxophone) improvising, to the 
best of his ability, a new theme more or less closely related to 
the original. 

“It is by the rhythmic and technical excellence or otherwise 
of these solos that the performance as a whole stands or falls, 
and thus, in complete opposition to all other forms of music, 
the composer is of far less importance than the performer.” 

A good definition came from Mr. A. E. Turner, 
Harland Crescent, Shirley, Southampton : 

“Swing Music is the new name for hot jazz dance music. 
Hot jazz is a style of extemporization on given harmonies in 
which a steady rhythm must make itself felt throughout.” 


And another came from Mr. Ronald E. Frost of 
Meadway, Berkhamstead : 


“An ultra rhythmic type of music which has developed in the 
last thirty years from two sources, brass bands, as regards 
technique, and negro folk songs, the emotional inspiration of 
which is always apparent. Swing music is in effect an outlet 
for the emotions of the players ; this is most obvious in the solos, 
for there, unlike the written ensemble passages, they are free 
to improvise as their feelings dictate. This spontaneous self- 
expression on the part of the musicians, which is the essence 
of Swing music, aims at arousing in the listener, besides a rhythmic 
reaction, emotions similar to those of the players, and it is what 
distinguishes this from other forms of music.” 

I should have awarded the prize to Mr. E. S. Tonks, 
1498 Coventry Road, South Yardley, Birmingham, for 
the definition I print below, if Mr. Tonks had not laid 
down that improvisation was not essential to “ swing ” 
—which contradicts the other competitors by whose 
majority verdict I am perforce bound : 

“ Hot jazz is, of course, jazz in which a number of musicians 

improvise on a tune, but there is a lot of hot music, as above 
defined, which is not Swing music. Moreover, improvisation is 
not essential to ‘ swing ’ though it is usually employed, as a great 
many ‘ commercial ’ tunes are too trivial in themselves for lasting 
enjoyment, and are often unsuitable in their original form for 
* swinging.’ 
_ “In ordinary jazz, the rhythmic effect is produced by certain 
instruments of the band—usually piano, guitar, bass, and drums : 
but in ‘ Swing Music’ the rhythmic impulse is discernible in 
the melody instruments by themselves, apart from the ‘rhythm 
section,’ though some form of the latter is always present to 
provide the foundation for the soloists’ improvisations.” 

Most of the competitors in their letters to me (for 
which I thank them most cordially), assumed from my 
comments in last month’s editorial that I disliked jazz 
in any form. I admit that I do dislike intensely what I 
learn from my correspondents it is the thing to call 
“* commercial ”’ jazz. This is the kind of stuff from which 
it is so difficult to escape on the wireless, for even if the 
mush of words and music were tolerable one would be 
nauseated by the self-conscious hails and farewells of 
the tail-wagging band leaders. On the other hand, in 
the right mood, I can enjoy good jazz intensely, and 
that I am unable to accord it as much serious esthetic 
consideration as I would accord to the sonatas of Beet- 
hoven or the quartets of Brahms does not in the least 
diminish my enjoyment of it. Devotees of hot jazz and 
Swing music must do me the justice of remembering 
that it was the Editor of Swing Music who, unable to 
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give Dr. Percy Scholes a simple answer to a simple 
question, dragged into the discussion a lot of preten- 
tious nonsense about the affectations of civilization 
which invited chastisement and received it. I was glad 
to find that several correspondents, themselves members 
of rhythm clubs, disowned Mr. Hibbs as an exponent 
of their point of view, and that being the case I hasten 
to assure them that what I wrote about rhythm clubs 
was to be read in a Pickwickian sense, and was only to 
be considered applicable to such members of rhythm 
clubs as adhered to Mr. Hibbs’s presentation of theories 
about life and art. Many correspondents assumed that 
I should be as incapable of defining classical music as 
they believed themselves incapable of defining Swing 
music. I agree that if it were necessary to find a 
definition for classical music as opposed to romantic 
music an esthetic squabble might easily develop, but | 
gather that by classical music my correspondents merely 
mean music which has established its vitality under the 
proof of time, and that will serve for a definition. 
Ravel is quoted by several correspondents as a com- 
poser of classical music whom they admire and enjoy, 
but there is no evidence as yet that Ravel has written 
a page of classical music. He may be a mere name in 
an encyclopedia a century hence. Indeed he may not 
be even as much as that. Time will decide. 

Mr. Clinch, the author of the prize definition, pointed 
out to me reproachfully that he thoroughly enjoyed the 
Trout Quintet, and that his library of records besides 
a hundred or so of Swing music had a representative . 
collection of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Elgar,. 
Sibelius, and Strauss. If I may venture to say so, Mr. 
Clinch’s musical taste reflects itself in the objective 
clarity of his prize definition. Mr. Hibbs in his letter, 
which is printed on page 215, quotes from a review 
of his own of Toscanini’s Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven and Koussevitsky’s Second Symphony ot 
Sibelius, but his reactions to Beethoven and Sibelius 
are as emotionally subjective as his reactions to jazz: 
and emotionally subjective reactions are useless in an 
argument about esthetics. The whole trouble has 
been caused by the desire of certain jazz or Swing 
enthusiasts to claim a significance for this music which 
it does not possess ; but we will at once grant it the 
significance of expressing the restless mental condition 
of what is called the post-war generation. I have 
repeatedly pointed out that the characteristics of that 
generation have little to do with the last war, but are 
a result of megalopolitan existence, a general speeding 
up of transport with a concomitant slowing down of 
the imagination, and finally a vast increase of noise and 
artificial light. It is interesting to notice the gradual 
surrender of commonplace public opinion to the notion 
of a German alliance, for the methods by which Hitler 
is bewitching commonplace British opinion is a perfect 
example of jazz oratory. I offer no comment on that 
oratory beyond saying that I do not believe such 
speeches will be read 2,500 years hence with as much 
admiration as we can to-day read the speeches of 
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Pericles. Neither do I believe that any music has yet 
been written in the jazz medium which will make a 
permanent appeal to human nature, because it is 
inconceivable to me that, whatever may be the develop- 
ment of the present phase into which humanity is now 
entering, it can possibly be content with such a super- 
ficial expression of itself as is supplied by jazz. I intend 
nothing derogatory by that remark. The devotees of 
jazz themselves pin their faith to its exponents’ powers 
of improvisation, and musical improvisation must 
depend on superficial emotion. The very essence of it 
is impermanent. It can never aspire beyond the mood 
of amoment. Mr. Hibbs’s letter is a cruel exposure of 
the state of mind to which a man may be reduced by 
exaggerating the importance of his personal feelings to 
such an extent that he simply cannot understand why 
they should appear so ludicrous to men of wider 
experience than himself. It is the same kind of despair 
which seizes a gentleman who believes himself to be a 
poached egg when the rest of the world refuses to 
accept his belief. However, the great majority of 
correspondents who sent in definitions of Swing music 
had a sense of proportion. I found that I could agree 
with most of what they claimed for jazz, and with that 
acknowledgment we can let the discussion drop. 


Delius 


I have been reading with a great deal of interest a 
remarkable book, ‘‘ Delius as I Knew Him,” by 
Eric Fenby (Bell, 8s. 6d.) which I warmly commend 
to the attention of our readers when it is published 
sometime during this month. The author, reading 
(in 1928) that Delius was blind and paralysed and 
therefore unable to work any more, wrote to the com- 
poser to offer his help in getting the music down on 
paper. His offer was accepted. The result is as intimate 
a study of a great musician as may be imagined, and 
there is not a sentence of the verisimilitude of which 
one has even a momentary doubt. The account Mr. 
Fenby gives us of Delius’s attitude toward life confirms 
exactly the impression his music has always made 
upon myself, and after reading this book I am less 
inclined than ever to retract a word of what I have 
written in what the enthusiastic admirers of the com- 
poser have considered an unimaginative disparagement 
of his music. As presented by Mr. Fenby with trans- 
parent honesty and abundant charity Delius appears 
as the typical minor genius. Compassion for the agony 
of pain he suffered may move us deeply, but com- 
passion cannot blind us to the narrow limitations of 
the composer and the man or hide the egotism by 
which his whole being was saturated. Beethoven and 


Wagner were his prototypes, but the devouring egotism ~ 


of Beethoven and Wagner inspired a titanic creative- 
ness of which the genius of Delius was incapable. 

** Already as a youth, when he had left Bradford on 
his visit to Florida, Delius was at heart a pagan. A 
young mind, such as his, that had been nurtured 
chiefly on detective stories and penny dreadfuls, was 
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not likely to forget that incident which he had witnessed 
in Bradford when Bradlaugh had stood, with his watch 
in his hand, calling on his Creator to strike him dead 
within two minutes if He existed! Delius had never 
forgotten that two minutes. It had made a lasting 
impression on him.” 

No wonder! The petty and presumptuous egotism 
of Bradlaugh struck a responsive chord in Delius whose 
own egotism would have confidently exacted as signal 
a mark of individual attention from Almighty God 
without a fleeting suspicion of the enormity of his 
request. In contrast with the deafness of Beethoven he 
suffered what for a musician must be held the lesser 
horror of blindness. Therefore he was able to hear 
recorded music on his E.M.G. gramophone. Yet Mr. 
Fenby does not record a solitary instance of his having 
listened to any music except his own. He could not 
even bear to hear Beethoven. 

** Howard-Jones had declared the Op. 110 in A flat 
to be ‘ great music.’ Delius challenged him: ‘ Well, 
play it, then!’ And so it was arranged that on the 
following day, after tea, Howard-Jones was to play 
this Sonata... all through the Sonata the old man was 
restless, and frowned as he followed the music. 
‘Listen! listen!’ he kept on saying, and pointing 
excitedly with his finger the while (he could only do 
this when roused). ‘ Listen! Banal! banal! ; listen! 
listen! my boy! Fillings! fillings!’ When the 
music had ceased and Howard-Jones had come beam- 
ing down the stairs to receive his bouquet, all he got 
for his pains was : ‘ Evlyn, why do you waste your time 
practising such rubbish ?’” 

I find on looking through the book again that Mr. 
Fenby does mention a performance by Percy Grainger 
of Chopin’s B minor Sonata, Delius’s favourite work of 
Chopin. The sketch of Grainger is enchanting. 

‘**T had never seen such energy in a man. It was 
inhuman. He was always impatient when walking 
and was forever wanting to run. . . . Despite his 
tremendous energy, he was rarely hungry, ate very 
little, was a non-smoker, non-drinker, and ‘a vege- 
Whilst we delighted in the pleasures of the 
table he would sit with his bran and his glass of .. . 
tepid water with a few drops of milk in it.” 

I now understand why Percy Grainger’s recording 
of Brahms’s Sonata in F minor fails to capture the spirit 
of Brahms, whom Dame Ethel Smyth remembers seeing 
drink off the oil of a tin of sardines during lunch. 

There is one chapter of absorbing interest about the 
manner in which Delius worked by dictation with the 
help of Mr. Fenby, and this comes nearer to the 
evocation of music in the making than anything I have 
read. However, the whole book is absorbing, and 
every reader of THE GRAMOPHONE should look out for 
its publication and lose no time in getting hold of it 
for himself. The translation of genius to the printed 
page is rarely a convincing achievement. Mr. Fenby 
is to be congratulated on succeeding where so many 
have failed. 
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Some Correspondence 

I have received a letter from a young man of twenty- 
one, from which I take the following extract : 

“* So far I have been so hard up (I still am) that I have 
only been able to afford the cheapest records, and not 
many of them . . . so at last I have decided to make 
what is for me a grand slam, and buy one of the 
H.M.V. DB issues of three or four records. Now, I am 
not a musician. I cannot play the piano, cannot read 
music, and I shouldn’t know a fugue from a partita if 
I met them in the street. So I have written to ask you 
if you would be so good as to name one or two albums 
of orchestral or instrumental orchestral music that you 
think I might like, and that would be a slight advance- 
ment on my present efforts. 

“Up to now my excursions into music, apart from 
opera, have been the following in the order named : 
Overtures of The Italian in Algiers and Norma ; Samson 
Overture and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood; Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto in A played by Kathleen Long and the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra ; Haydn’s 95th Symphony played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Hamilton Harty. 

** You will see that these are all cheap issues, although 
I like the concerto and the two symphonies immensely. 
A musical friend has recommended Grieg’s A minor 
Concerto. Do you agree ? Naturally I do not want 
anything that will be stale after a few playings. It 
means quite a considerable expenditure to me, and 


will have to suffice for a long time, especially as I have 
to buy an H.M.V. Re-entrant horn as well. My present 
reproduction is from a Meltrope soundbox through a 
small 1926 loudspeaker horn. 

“You may be interested to hear how I came to like 
good music. Four years ago I was bored by operatic 
and orchestral music, and I had a strong liking for 


dance music. . . . I was most indignant when I read 
about the Government subsidy for opera. Fancy 
subsidising that horrible row! Then a friend persuaded 
me to go and see the Jan Kiepura film ‘ Tell Me 
To-night.’ It still remains the finest film I have ever 
seen, in spite of ‘ One Night of Love.’ 

“ After that nothing would satisfy but a cheap 
portable and some operatic records. Then gradually 
came a desire for something better, and I have acquired 
the records I mentioned. I have put the motor on my 
portable into a home-made cabinet, bought a new 
soundbox, and now I am going to try and afford a new 
horn. 

“TI have taken THe GRAMOPHONE for a year 
now, and have also bought all the back numbers I 
could lay hands on. It is definitely the most interesting, 
most unaffected publication I have ever read.” 

I could not resist printing that last paragraph 
because my correspondent, in choosing the epithet 
“* unaffected,”’ has chosen the epithet I should prefer 
of all for this paper. However, that is by the way. 
What I want from our readers is a vote for the six 
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albums of not more than five records from which he 
should make his choice. To the reader who sends me 
on a postcard the list which best represents the majority 
vote we will send any album of five records he chooses 
whether in his list or not, and to my correspondent 
who has given me an idea for such a useful competition 
I will send the album of four or five records which gets 
most votes, and he will be able to buy another of the 
six for himself. The postcard should reach the London 
office, 10A Soho Square, not later than October 15th. 
May I beg readers to take the trouble to ensure a 
really representative vote ? I have allowed for five 
records instead of the four my correspondent wanted 
because we are going to give him the winning album. 
Now do take the trouble to send along a postcard. 

Here is an extract from a letter of Mr. F. W. Holland 
of Coventry : 

“Could you vigorously slate the B.B.C. policy of 
cutting down the prom. broadcasts to a paltry sixty 
minutes ? I need hardly mention the tremendous 
educational value the proms. have been to me, and 
other lowbrows like me. I owe all my intense love of 
classical music to this eight weeks of proms... .” 

I profoundly sympathize with Mr. Holland’s griev- 
ance, but the blame does not rest so much with the 
B.B.C. as with the masses of listeners who write from 
all over the country to complain of the amount of time 
given up to broadcasting the promenade concerts, and 
to those press campaigns for brighter broadcasting. 
Recently a leading daily secured a straw vote for an 
ideal Sunday programme which in its final form opened 
with a cinema organ playing from 9g to 10 in the morn- 
ing! As this vote was secured from some twenty-five 
thousand programme builders, it is clear that the 
hostility toward good music is as deeply seated, and as 
widely spread as it always was in the British Islands 
among the majority of their inhabitants, and _ this 
hostility of the mass is unhappily pandered to by 
sentimental demagogues who want to join the dance 
band leaders and the film stars and the politicians as 
the world’s sweethearts. 

I have to thank Mr. W. Stettbacher for sending me 
a Decca-Polydor record of Prihoda’s performance of 
Raff’s Cavatina, and I agree with him that this great 
violinist is insufficiently esteemed in this country. Mr. 
Stettbacher thinks that we are all too much inclined ‘to 
suppose that Menuhin is head and shoulders above 
the rest of the violinists of the day. There is no doubt 
he has caught the popular imagination, but Menuhin 
himself has been modest enough, and if his intention to 
retire from the concert platform for a couple of years 
be carried out he will have shown himself a true artist 
in his attitude toward his art. 

As I finish this editorial a bunch of late competition 
essays reach me. Some of these would have displaced 
Miss Ida North’s, but Elizabeth Rethberg, Elizabeth 
Schumann, Kirsten Flagstad, and John Coates now 
get two votes apiece. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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Whitlock 


(Arturo Toscanini, after eleven brilliant seasons of 

conducting the New York Philharmonic Symphony 

Orchestra has retired. John Barbirolli has been 

appointed to conduct ten weeks of next season’s 

concerts, a magnificent distinction for this young 

British conductor of 36, but a distinction that has 
been magnificently earned.) 


LTHOUGH I have little time for writing articles 

at present, I was unable to refuse the invitation of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, which was responsible for my first 
orchestral recordings in the days of the National 
Gramophonic Society. Proud and happy as I am at 
the compliment which New York has paid me, I am 
deeply aware of the hard and difficult task which lies 
before me, and I hope that I shall not prove too un- 
worthy of the honour which has been paid to British 
Music through me. 


Please let me deprecate at once any talk that I am 
to be Toscanini’s successor. With his going closes a 
great era in the history of the New York Philharmonic, 
and an official of the New York Philharmonic Society 
put the position in this way to a reporter in an inter- 
view. He said: ‘“ We feel that in inviting Mr. 
Barbirolli we are making what may prove an interesting 
experiment. We realise he is young but we are faced 
with the necessity of discovering fresh talent, and from 
what we have heard of his conducting in England we 
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REMINISCENCES 


by JOHN BARBIROLLI 


have every reason to believe that our choice will be a 
happy one.” 


I hope so. Strangely enough this year is my Silver 
Jubilee as a public performer ; it is almost exactly 
twenty-five years ago that I, a small boy of eleven, 
played the solo part in the Saint-Saéns Concerto at the 
Queen’s Hall. 


I continued my studies as a ’cellist, but my real 
ambition had always been to conduct. Bandmasters in 
parks were my heroes when I was a youngster. When 
I was about six or seven, a small band used to play in 
Lincolns Inn Fields: we lived near by in Drury Lane 
at the time, and it was the greatest treat I could think 
of, to be taken there to watch the bandmaster. Mean- 


while I practised and practised on the ’cello and was 
earning my own living long before most boys had left 


school. When I was fourteen I set out on my pro- 
fessional career and it was not long before I had played 
everywhere except in the street !—theatres, music halls, 
cinemas, in opera orchestras, and in chamber music. 
I went right through the mill. I think now that 
it was the best possible thing that could have happened 
to me. 


A conductor must be a good psychologist, he must 
know how to handle the different personalities which 
make up an orchestra. Living among orchestral players 
and knowing them so well was to be a great help to me 
later on. 

When I was sixteen I became a member of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and it was good schooling to 
work my way through such a large repertoire of 
orchestral works. Round about this time I also played 
in the Carl Rosa Opera Company Orchestra, and soon 
after joined the Beecham Opera Company at Drury 
Lane: in fact I scorned no avenue that would teach 
me something about my job. In those days mechanical 
music was unknown in the theatre ; wherever plays 
were performed there would be a small theatre orches- 
tra. I played in one of these. There was not much to 
do, incidental music to plays had fallen into disuse ; 
all we did was to play the people to and from the bar 
in the intervals. In the long waits between the act- 
intervals I studied scores. When the time came that I 
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had the opportunity to conduct, all these early experi- 
ences, this knowledge of playing inside an orchestra 
were to stand me in good stead. 


Actually the first conducting I ever did was when I 
was in the Army. The Colonel of the Suffolk Regiment, 
with which I served, was an enthusiastic amateur fiddler, 
and after the Armistice he found that a number of us 
could play, and formed a small orchestra. I played in the 
orchestra and we used to have some very good evenings. 
But one night the regular conductor was unable to 
turn up, and at the last moment I took his place. I 
have always maintained that the stick technique of an 
efficient conductor was a natural thing, and I can with 
truth say that as far as “ stick facility ” (if I may use 
such a term) is concerned, I conducted as naturally 
then as I do now. Anyhow, I enjoyed myself that 
night. 

My first professional effort was in 1925 when I 
founded a chamber orchestra under the auspices of the 
Guild of Singers and Players. The orchestra was small 
but of fine quality, and it soon made some reputation 
for itself. It was with this orchestra that I made 
my first gramophonic recordings for the National 
Gramophonic Society with some Purcell and Delius 
pieces. 

About this time Ethel Bartlett and I had enjoyed 
some success playing piano and ’cello sonatas from 
memory—everybody seemed to think it rather wonder- 
ful that we should play without music, but it was 
merely the result of the very intensive rehearsing in 
which we used to indulge. Ethel Bartlett was the 
soloist at my first Guild orchestral concert, and she and 
her husband, Rae Robertson, are to be my soloists at 
the concluding concert of my season in New York. 


A few months later the Chenil Galleries were opened, 
a chamber orchestra was formed, and through the 
offices of John Goss, the conducting of it was entrusted 
to my care. 


John Goss, always a good friend and a believer in 
me, was, in a way, responsible for my début in Opera. 
He engaged me to conduct at a concert he gave of 
Van Dieren’s works. Frederick Austin, then the 
artistic director of the B.N.O.C. was in the hall, and 
was sufficiently impressed to engage me to go on tour 
with the B.N.O.C. Within a year I was conducting at 
Covent Garden. 


My first big concert opportunity came when, through 
the sudden indisposition of Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
London Symphony Orchestra sent for me, giving me 
forty-eight hours’ notice to conduct the Elgar Second 
Symphony. Casals was the soloist in the Haydn Concerto, 


and one incident I remember vividly. At rehearsal, 
after the first few introductory bars, I stopped the 
orchestra and made a few remarks. Casals leaned 
forward in his chair and said: “ Listen to him. He 
knows.” I was only a boy, and those few words coming 
from such a great artist touched me deeply. It was a 
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wonderful thing for a man of his greatness to do: [ 
shall never forget it. But then I have always cherished 
the thought that all really great men are simple and 
generous, and very rarely have I been disillusioned. It 
is certainly true of Casals and Kreisler, to mention but 
two. 


The Queen’s Hall was packed that night, and a 
memorable evening for me. Coming off the rostrum, 
after the closing bars of the Elgar, I found a little man 
on the platform who accosted me with the words: 
“Don’t sign any gramophone contracts. See you 
to-morrow at ten. My name’s Gaisberg—H.M.V.”’ 
And that was the beginning of my association with the 
H.M.V., and of a very delightful friendship with that 
great little man, Fred Gaisberg, an association that has 
lasted ever since. 


I have not the slightest doubt that my recordings 
have helped to spread my name abroad. The Editor: 
has asked me if I have any “stories” to tell of record- 
ings, but modern recording has reached such a high 
standard that there is little time for anything but the 
job in hand, and consequently recording is a strain. 
One evening I was recording with Heifetz for three 
hours, during which time we made the whole of the 
Wieniawski Concerto and the Rondo Capriccioso of Saint- 
Saéns—that gives you an idea of what has to be done 
in a studio these days! The end of that session found 
us completely exhausted, and the lady had gone home 
with the key of the whisky cupboard. It was broken 
open!!! 

My most recent, and one of the happiest experiences 
of the recording studio has been the re-recording of the 
Beethoven and Brahms Concertos with Kreisler and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra. I was very happy 
in the beautiful music-making we had together. One 
of the sessions was on a very close and thundery day, 
and we all were feeling exhausted before we began. 
Going down the stairs to the recording studio Kreisler 
said: “Never mind. We shall feel better once we 
begin to play.” 

And we did. I have no doubt that great music must 
be one of the best tonics in the world. 


I should like to recall one memorable incident of my 
career, tinged though it must be with the sad thought 
of the passing of a great musician. Not long before his 
death, Elgar was due to conduct the Hallé in a concert 
of his own music, but he was already too ill to 
do so and I conducted for him. I revere his memory 
as a man and as one of the greatest composers of 
all time. 


I would not like to go to New York now without 
acknowledging my very real debt to my friends, the 
orchestral players of this country. From the day I left 
my seat among them to stand before them, our relations 
have been those of mutual respect and affection, and 
in the great honour that has come to me, I would like 
to feel that they have a share. 
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1, Below are a few of the records we have 
specially selected for October. Full partic- 
uiars are given in “‘ This Month of Music” 





Right from its premiére in September, “This Month of 
Music’? was an assured success. We were convinced that 
a new intelligent and authoritative publication would be 
welcomed by gramophone lovers, and a shower of 
appreciation has proved how right we were. 


Now for the October issue—bristling with new features—frank 
reviews of the latest records—details of exclusive continental 
recordings—provocative correspondence columns. Never was 
a more worth-while magazine ever issued by a Gramophone 
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ACT IV—LA BOHEME 


CONDUCTED BY SIR 
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Sir Thomas Beecham Conducts ACT IV of LA BOHEME—With LISA PERLI as “ Mimi” 
Artists include Heddle Nash, Stella Andreva, John Brownlee, Robert Alva, 
Robert Easton, and Lisa Perli 
FOUR RECORDS, Nos. LX523 to LX526 (6s. each). Also Automatic-Coupling 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM CONDUCTS 
GREATEST OF ALLYSBARCAROLLES”% 


Record No. LX530 (6s.) 


BARCAROLLE (from “Tales of Hoffmann ’’) (Offenbach). Two Parts. 


Epilogue); (b) Duet (Act 2—Giulietta and Hoffmann); (c) Intermezzo (Act 1!) 
Sir Thomas Beecham Conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra 


the pick of the October 1/6 Variety Records 


Bronisiaw HUBERMAN 
No. LX531 (6s. (Violin Solos) 
NUN KOMM’ DER HEIDEN 
HEILAND (Chorale Prelude in 
G minor) (Bach) 
NOCTURNE (Chopin, Op. 9, No. 2) 


Natan MILSTEIN (Violin) 
Nos. LX521-2 (6s. each) First Records 
CHACONNE—Molto Moderato (Vitali) 
(Based on the transcription for Violin 
and Piano by F. David). Three Parts 
ADAGIO (from ‘Sonata No. | in 
G minor ”’) (Bach) 


Marguerite LONG (Piano) and 
Orch. Sym. (of Paris) Con. by Te 
Nos. LX527-9 (6s. each Gaubert 

MOZART PIAN CONCERTO 
No. 23 in A (K.488). Six Parts on 
Three Records, Complete, 18s. 

(Also in Auto-Coupling Records, Nos. LX8270-2, price as 
standard recording) 
Walter GIESEKING (Piano Solos) 
No. LB3!I (4s.) 

(a2) MOMENT MUSICAL in F minor 
(Schubert); (b) INTERMEZZO in C 
(Brahms 

(a) WALTZ in D flat (Chopin); 
(b) PRELUDE in F (Chopin) 


Tino ROSSI—France’s Favourite 
Sings Continental Hit—<<« Serenade in 
No. DBI656 (2/6) the Night” 
SERENADE IN THE NIGHT 
A SERENADE TO LENA (Both in French) 


Ernst WOLFF, Baritone 
No. DX749 (4s.) 

(a) OUT OF MY GREAT SORROW; 
(b) FAREWELL; (c) THE ROSE 
COMPLAINED 

(a) ON THE OCEAN; (b) FORMUSIC; 
(c) FORGOTTEN (Ali Music by Franz) 
(All in German) 





Albert SANDLER and His Orch. 
No. FBI487 (1/6) 

THE KING STEPS OUT/— Film 

Selection (Music—Kreisler). Two Parts 


Turner LAYTON, Tenor 
No. FBI496 (1/6) 

IT’S A SIN TO TELL A LIE 

ON THE BEACH AT BALI- BALI 
No. FBISOI (1/6) 

THE HILLS OF OLD WYOMIN’ 

(film “ Palm Springs ’’) 
YOUR HEART AND MINE 
(“ Blackbirds of 1936’’) 
No. FBI502 (1/6 
THERE’S A NEW WORLD (George 
Black’s Palladium Production—“ O-Kay for 
Sound ”’ 

A STAR FELL OUT OF HEAVEN 
The ROCKY MOUNTAINEERS 
No. FB1499 (1/6) Acc. by Bunk He: Boys 

KNOCK, KNOCK, WHO’S THERE? 

POOR DINAH 
RAWICZ & LANDAUER (Piano- 
No. FB1497 (1/6) forte Duettists) 

a. OF THE TIN SOLDIERS 


(a) Entr’acte 





Records, Nos. LX8266 to LX8269 
(6s. each) 


In FREE ART 
ALBUM— 
Complete, 24s. 


Les ALLEN (with Novelty Accom.) 
No. FBI495 (1/6) 
SHOE SHINE BOY 
EMPTY SADDLES (film “Rhythm on the 
Range’). With the Rocky Mountain- 
eers. Acc. by Bunk House Boys 
Billy MAYERL (Piano Solo) 
No. FB1498 (1/6) 
OVER SHE GOES-—Selection. 
Two Parts 


MANTOVANI & His Tipica Orch. 
No. FBI500 (1/6) 

ROUND A GIPSY CAMP FIRE 
(Romantic Gipsy Airs) (Traditional). 
Two Parts 

Scott WOOD & His Six Swingers 
No. FBI504 (1/6) with Vocal 
EVERGREENS OF JAZZ (No. !). 
Two Parts 
RODE and His Tziganes 
No. FB1488 (1/6) 
GIPSY FANTASY (Fantasie Tzigane) 


GIPSY DRINKING SONG (Chanson 
de la Boisson) 





“SWING ALONG ”—Selection. 


Played by Debroy 


Somers Band (with Vocal Chorus). Record DX750 (4s.) 


Columbia 


Prices not valid in I.F.S. 
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NIKITA BALIEFF 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


E was rather short, very corpulent, and had an enormous 
head. His round face, with its double chin, was full of fun, 
the laughter being in the twinkling eyes. Before he spoke his droll 
appearance provoked an audience to mirth: he would stand 
gaping and seemingly abashed at the laughter he aroused. When 
he spoke his English was atrocious—he used to say: ‘I learnt 
English from a Spanish book.”” It was as bad off the stage as on. 
Balieff, founder and compére of the Chauve Souris theatre, was an 
essential part of the entertainment : it was his function to fill the 
gap when the scenery was being changed, and explain the plot of 
the next item on the programme 
to his non-Russian audiences. 
This he did to the confusion of 
everybody. He would introduce 
“ Grief’? with the remark that 
the music was by Chopin 
“whom he often met in the 
best French society.” Then 
there was his stentorian shout 
of ‘interval-ll!” and his 
nightly remark, spoken with 
a grin and an air of extreme 
insincerity : ‘* This is the happi- 
est evening of my life!” 

At one time I met him 
frequently ; we were going to 
write a book together. It never 
came to anything : I knew, long 
before our meetings finished 
that it never would, but I 
delighted in his company and 
would sit with him for hours in 
his dressing room at the theatre 
or at his rooms in Jermyn Street, 
where he invariably stayed when 
in London, while he told me stories of the Moscow of the 
pre-Bolshevik regime. 

He came of a wealthy merchant family ; his father was a man 
of old Russian culture, not at all the man to listen to Balieff’s 
persistent requests to be allowed to become an actor. So, at the 
age of twenty-two, Balieff left home, went to Moscow, and started 
in business as an agent. ‘‘ You know,” he would say to me, 
“ | bought something for five roubles and sold for seven.” I didn’t 
quite know, but I can well believe that it was a good way of 
making money, and that Balieff did so. This was at the time of 
the Russo-Japanese war: Balieff was doing well when he was 
called upon for military service. 

When he arrived in Manchuria, the war was over, but the 
generals were having such a good time that they ignored orders 
to return to Russia and stopped where they were. So Balieff told 
me. Balieff, too, enjoyed himself: he organized dramatic per- 
formances, and produced Tolstoi’s banned play, “‘ The First Wine 
Distiller.” For this he was court martialled and sentenced to 
forty days’ imprisonment. Then he was returned to Moscow. 

If he had seen no fighting in Manchuria, he found plenty in 
Moscow. He arrived during the first few days of the 1905 
Revolution ; there were daily encounters between troops and 
strikers, and it was unsafe to venture into the streets after dark. 
The city was in a state of confusion, the theatres were closed. 
Balieff heard that the Moscow Art theatre was going to Berlin, 
and asked Stanislavsky to take him as an actor: instead he was 
engaged by Danchenko, the second director, as his secretary. 

When the revolution had been suppressed the company came 
back to Moscow. Balieff now persuaded Stanislavsky to let him 


Scene from ** Love in the Ranks ”” 


try his luck on the stage. His first appearance was in a play by 
Griboyadov. “‘ I did my best,”’ Balieff remarked of this to me, *‘ to 
ruin the dumb part of a guest.”” His next part—in Chekhov’s 
‘** Ivanov ’’—was again that ofa silent guest, but he assured me that 
he attracted much attention by the way he turned over the leaves 
of an album of family photographs ! 

Heappeared in Gordon Craig’s Moscow production of “‘ Hamlet,”’ 
playing the part of the second grave digger. ‘‘ The leading 
dramatic critic highly praised the performance,” Balieff told me, 
“* but he reserved his biggest compliment for me. He said I played 
a small but not insignificant 
part, but he could not help 
feeling that it would have been 
much better for the theatre and 
for Shakespeare if the grave I 
dug for Ophelia had been for 
myself.”’ 

Balieff, undeterred, went on 
trying to be an actor, but 
not for long. He suggested to 
Stanislavsky the establishment 
of a club where the artistes of 
the theatre could meet after 
the nightly performances and 
amuse themselves. Stanislavsky 
had no objection : the company 
was enthusiastic. Balieff found, 
on the water front, a cellar 
which seemed suitable for the 
purpose. As he was signing the 
lease, a bat fluttered from the 
roof and perched on his head. 
Balieff took this as an omen of 
good luck: he promptly chris- 
tened his cabaret Letutchaya 
Muish—The Bat. And Balieff’s company was known as The Bat, 
or its French equivalent Chawe Souris, for upwards of twenty-five 
years. 

Its success was instantaneous. On the first night Maeterlinck’s 
‘‘Blue Bird,’’ which Stanislavsky had been rehearsing for two years, 
was burlesqued, and Chaliapin sang in a squeaky tenor voice. 
The Bat became the most bohemian and the gayest place in 
Moscow, the nightly resort of the famous and the rich. Perform- 
ances began at midnight and rarely terminated before six or seven 
in the morning. Every night the great stars of the Russian theatre 
entertained themselves and the guests with performances, which 
were more often impromptu than not. 

Nikisch came one night and was commanded by Balieff to take 
charge of the orchestra of eight. Nikisch did, and apparently 
enjoyed himself conducting the waltzes from ‘The Merry Widow.” 
H. G. Wells was a guest on another cccasion: Balieff made him 
a speech of welcome into which he introduced every English word 
he knew. It lasted fifteen minutes. Wells was asked to reply. 
He turned to his interpreter and said: “‘ How can I reply? I 
do not know the language he speaks ! ” 

So popular did the cabaret become that three times Balieff had 
to move to accommodate more people. Always he rented a cellar. 
He finally occupied the biggest building in Moscow, one thirty 
stories high; but Balieff took the cellar. 

The walls of the cellar were covered with the autographs of 
famous people. Balieff always regretted that he was not able 
to transport them to Western Europe: often he sighed and 
wondered whether they still stood, or had been destroyed by the 
Bolsheviks. 
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War was declared. The Bat still opened its doors—every night 
it was full. The only difference was that now the little orchestra 
played all the national anthems of the Allies, one after the other, 
before the cabaret commenced. The Tsar Nicholas was succeeded 
by Kerensky, the Russian revolution had been accomplished 
bloodlessly, The Bat became gayer than ever until, suddenly and 
without warning, the city was seized by the Bolsheviks. One 
morning Balieff and his company were about to leave the theatre, 
but the gun fire in the street made them beat a quick retreat. 
For four days the street fighting continued ; for four days Balieff 
and his artistes camped in the cellar. “‘ I broke open the buffet,”’ 
Balieff told me. “‘ We set a garden scene on the stage, turned up 
the lights, and passed the time eating, drinking, and sleeping ! ”” 

For three weeks the theatres were closed—there were no 
audiences. Then everybody had to appear before a tribunal and 
state their politics. Stanislavsky was interrogated. He replied: 
“* T am only a producer.” Drawing himself proudly up, he added, 
“To my death!” “ That is no answer for these times,” he was 
sternly told. But he would say nothing more. 

The Bat was visited by a Commission: they complained to 
Balieff that his repertoire was too bourgeois—he must make 
programmes for the proletariat. Balieff protested that politics 
had nothing to do with art. He said that if you mix them, then 
either the politics or the art is bad. But he was warned that 
if the programmes were not changed he would be turned out 
of his theatre. 

“* That made me think hard. I was scared. Some of my friends 
had disappeared. One day they joke with me, then I see them no 
more.” 

At that time Trotsky was appealing for help to build new loco- 
motives and to get the railways going again. Balieff had an inspira- 
tion. He called his company together and they made a great engine 
of wood and plaster. Dressed like workers and singing a propaganda 
song on behalf of the railways they went, with their engine, from 
town to town and factory to factory. 

After eight months of this wandering, Balieff escaped out of the 
country. Disguised as a Persian and with a false passport in his 
pocket, he mingled with a crowd of Georgians and passed over 
the frontier at Karkaz. A guard stopped him, asked for his pass- 
port, cursed him for a Georgian Hun, and kicked him out of 
Russia ! 

In 1920 he opened his first “‘ emigration ” season in the Femina 
Theatre, Paris. He did not do well and was almost in despair when 
Antoine gave him a wonderful notice in a French newspaper. 
Then, as Balieff put it, “‘ the box-office had to work hard.” 

Cochran came and was delighted with the performance: he 
invited Balieff to appear at the London Pavilion. “‘ He asked me 
my price,” said Balieff, telling me of this. ‘‘ Being very modest, 
I reply: ‘ What do you want to pay ?’ ‘ One thousand pounds 
a week,’ Mr. Cochran says. I thought he was crazy and was not 
happy until I had signed the contract. Cochran told Maurice 
Guest, the American impresario, of the Chauve Souris. He asked 
me if I would not like to go to America. ‘ Yes,’ I say, ‘ but I 
cannot find a fool who would present me there.’ ‘ I am that fool,’ 
said Guest. So I signed a contract to go to New York after my 
London season.” 

The receipts for the first night in London were £600. Balieff 
played to capacity every night of his stay. In New York his 
success was equally phenomenal. He had been engaged for eight 
weeks, he stayed in the same theatre for sixty-four. 

But the last few years things went badly for Balieff. His pro- 
grammes seemed to lack the vitality, the element of surprise and 
the artistic appeal of the programmes which had originally made 
his company famous. He worried over his repertoire and tried to 
make it appeal to a more popular taste. That was a mistake and 
he fell between two stools. In the last year or so he lost much of 
his own personal fun, became morose and gave one the appearance 
of being a disappointed man. 

He made two fortunes, lost them both, and died penniless. He 
was only fifty-nine. 

Balieff was essentially a clown ; his Chauve Souris consisted of a 
variety of short acts, most of which were witty, original, and 
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charming. His backcloths were always delightful: these were 
changed for each act. A spirit of whimsicality ran through the 
programmes, which, in their earlier stages, were artistically 
satisfying. The Chauve Souris has most decidedly influenced the 
variety shows of Europe and America. Its spirit, I feel, can never 
be recaptured again, but it has left behind many rich memories. 


Balieff and the Gramophone 

Mr. H. C. Ridout, of the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
has most kindly sent me the following note on the gramophonic 
activities of Balieff : 

“The Chauve Souris was first recorded by Columbia when 
M. Balieff brought the Company to the Vaudeville Theatre in the 
early summer of 1927. At that time the Columbia policy of 
recording in situ was in full flush and, accordingly, the Chaui: 
Souris were recorded on the stage of the Vaudeville Theatre. 

“ Perhaps it was the fact of this effort to capture the spirit of 
the theatre in the records that prompted M. Balieff (who was 
particular to the point of artistic fussiness in every detail relating 
to his Company) to suggest that in each of these records he should 
offer introductory remarks in the same fashion as he opened every 
stage performance. 

“* So we have (in records, 10 inch 4423, 4424, 4425, and 12 inch 
9220) examples of that delicious broken English with which 
M. Balieff both disarmed his audience and ingratiated himsel? 
from the beginning. In introducing The Songs of the Black Hussars 
for instance, he haltingly explains that the Black Hussars, since 
the Revolution, have become Red Hussars—like lobsters. It is 
not possible to reproduce in print his inimitable misuse of English 
Of the ladies who sang O Sing to Me the Old Scotch Songs he said, 
in his prefatory jargon, that Moscow wanted the singers sent to 
Petrograd—Petrograd didn’t want them—that was why they were 
making records in London. And so on—a quip and a jest, alway 
in high spirits, always in that apologetic scrambled English. 

It was during that visit that the Chawe Souris made. their 
wonderful record of Round the Hay Wain: it became, and is still, 
a best seller. 

On their 1931 visit, M. Balieff directed the recordings at the 
Columbia studios, and again in 1933 at the Cambridge Theatre, 
but on neither of these occasions did he venture to include his own 
little talks—more’s the pity. 

“ But the Chauve Souris Company themselves are a monument 
to their light-hearted director, and in their great diversity of 
subject—grave, gay, romantic, fantastic—form a tribute to the 
big little man who brought into being a company of artists almost 
literally born under the heel of oppression. And their records are 
eloquent evidence of what Balieff thus created.” 


RECORDS OF THE CHAUVE SOURIS 
All (except where otherwise stated) sung in Russian 


12-inch Dark Blue Records: 10-inch Dark Blue Records—(contd.) : 
A Russian Barcarolle (Mmes. A Pastoral (Mmes. Birse, 


{ Birse & Ere 3 Ershova, Redetinn & Viad- 
9220 Dedovitch & Shevtchenko )  imirskaya 
| Round the Hay ba pe 4424 | Oo Sing °. Be the Ay | Zoetch 
‘ Souris Company ngs (In i (Mmes. 
(1) Russian Barcarolle ; Dark Birse & Ershova)§ 
aes = (Mmes. Birse & — 
DX439; (2) Round the Hay Wain ; #4°5/Gi Sony (Mmes. Birs 
Grief ; Oh, Tell Me; Exshova and Chorus)§ 
Alluring Gipsy Girl t + All with Introductory Remarks 
™ eas Daughter by M. Balieff. 
n French) Russian Popular S R 
DX440 + Duet from Pique Dame (Tschai- —< i. 
| kowsky) (Milles. Safonova & © DBSI8 j Giog" Caravan (Echali 
Erchova){ { Tzigane) t 


Dark Eyes (Otchi Tcherniya) ¢ 


10-inch Dark Blue Records : 
DBs19 {O"Teil Me (Skazhitye Mave) + 


The Songs of the Black Hussars 
Kondra- 


(MM. Venetian Night (Notsch v 
tieff, Kodionoff, Shevt- am Sictamane 
Terestchenko & 520) 1¢ Will Rain (I Dozhd 
4423 Zotoff )§ : Boudyet) ¢ 
Grief (Etude by Chopin) M. ; es 
Kondratieff & Mmes. Two Guitars (Dwé Gitari) t 
Birse & Ershova) (With DBs21 {The Alluring Gipsy Girl 
Piano) (Tziganka Mania) + 
+ With Guitars. 
+ With the Cam! e Theatre Orchestra, conducted by Archangelsky. 
§ With the Vai Theatre Orchestra, conducted by S. Kogan. 
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MY FAVOURITE SINGER 


WINNING ESSAY AND RUNNERS UP 


Viorica Ursuleac 


EING an operatic enthusiast, I demand—first, a beautiful, 

interesting voice, well and intelligently used (not necessarily 
a good Teutonic voice singing Wagner) ; and, secondly, superb 
acting. 

A Pinza, and Viorica Ursuleac, all filling this bill to 
perfection, rank as my favourites, but as other lances will be 
broken for the first two, I choose—Ursuleac. 

When I first heard her she was too desperately nervous to do 
herself justice. But, fascinated by the rainbow quality of her 
voice (for, where most voices are one shade, Ursuleac’s shimmers 
with colour), I went to Salzburg to hear her on her home ground, 
in that great work, Aegyptische Helena—now, alas, lost in the 
dreary welter of “ art for politic’s sake’ which brands Strauss 
in Austria as “too Nazi” and in Germany as “ not Nazi 
enough.” 

That performance lingers in my memory as one of the few 
that rival even those of the peak years at New York’s Metro- 
politan. No wonder Strauss himself considers Ursuleac probably 
the greatest exponent of his work. For she showed then a voice 
of almost barbaric splendour, used with such artistry and control 
that she gave an effect of complete abandon without once losing 

rip. 
. Since then, I have listened, marvelling, to her touching nobility 
in Fidelio, her technical perfection as Fiordiligi, her psychological 
complexity as Marschallin, and even (though ordinarily I 
abominate German versions of Italian masterpieces) her authentic 
Latin warmth as Tosca. Each one different—each one perfect. 

Her acting is of that three-dimensiona! quality which illu- 
minates a character’s past and future as well as the immediate 
present. When Ursuleac plays Tosca, you see the spoilt, 
charming, childlike creature she was ; you see the tigress she 
becomes when cornered ; and you know inevitably that, had 
Mario lived, she would, with typical Latin callousness, have 
firmly forgotten the whole nasty business. 

Gramophonically, Ursuleac has been poorly served, but 
Decca-Polydor must be warmly congratulated on her record of 
Friihlingsfeier and Cadicilie. These are not (as agitated lieder 
fans imagine) a couple of German lieder ‘‘ knocked about ” for 
someone with operatic style. They represent the considered 
opinion of the composer himself that both inspirations are better 
expressed in the more exciting medium of voice and orchestra. 
And, on studying the words, one is inclined to agree with Strauss 
that they are better transplanted from the Hampstead heights 
of lieder to the mountain tops of their present form. 

Ipa Nortu. 
John Coates . 
Wrote Robert Jones, in 1601: w 

“Let me be a bird in your cage, that I may sing for myself 
and you.” - 

In 1936, John Coates repeated the words on the wireless. 
He was not actually meaning himself, but I remember wondering, 
when his voice came through the loudspeaker, whether any 
recording manager might be listening, and if so, whether their 
ears were beginning to burn. 

For here they have that only kind cage, the gramophone, 
and they put in so many crows that the sweetest songbirds are 
crowded out. The companies’ neglect of John Coates, since 
electric recording, is unforgivable. Last year, Columbia even 
withdrew one of the lonely four records that were on their list. 

They may be able to reply that John Coates doesn’t sell, but 
I shall not easily believe that buyers are so lumpish. 

No crooner was ever more happily master of the microphone 
than John Coates. His Columbia record, 4985 (Diaphenia, etc.) 
is a wonderful reproduction of his whole voice and manner, 
and is the most “ living ” record I have ever heard. 


Turning to the Vocalions of 1925, one is delighted by his 
mastery of the old process. Eleanore, Pretty Creature, Linden Lea 
and others are still fine records in any company, and typical 
John Coates. 

Writing on the day of the death of Mr. Plunket Greene, whose 
gramophonic memorial is two records, I cannot help comparing 
his case with Mr. Coates’s. 

I see here a noble enterprise for Decca. Nothing will make 
John Coates thirty years younger, but I would spend all my 
spare cash for a year for a dozen records of him as he is to-day. 

Some famous singers have had “golden” voices. John 
Coates has something rarer. 

Is the answer in the words of Robert Jones ; that he sings for 
himself, but is happy to have us listen ? I know this: I would 
rather hear him sing any song he chooses, than any other singer 
in the world. John Coates chooses well, that is one of his secrets. 

C. BAKER. 
Conchita Supervia 

She had an enchanting personality—a name that somehow 
sparkled with vitality, and a voice as unusual as anything I 
have ever heard. 

Conchita Supervia was, and still is, my favourite singer. 
Alive, I adored her wonderful personality, her impish humour 
—and when occasion arose, her wistful sadness. And though 
she is no longer with us, her many gramophone records will 
help to bridge the gap caused by her untimely passing. 

Her voice was not of the sensational order, here was not 
Tetrazzini or Flagstad. The voice was unique because no 
other singer in the world had one quite like it—at least no known 
singer. The luscious warmth of the contralto and the amazing 
coloratura blended to make it the most unusual voice of our age. 

Of her records the Aria and Rondo Finale from La Cenerentola 
is my favourite (Parlophone R2o140). Listen to the wistful 
opening and the wonderfully controlled voice as it flows to the 


‘end of the first side—then again listen to the fire and sparkle 


of the second side of the record. To my mind this is Supervia’s 
most satisfying operatic record. Another favourite with me 
is her version of Una voce poco fa (Parlophone R20074). The 
orchestra is a trifle forward but the contralto voice singing the 
music as Rossini wrote it is a delicious and a refreshing change. 
I like, too, Ay ay ay in spite of a weak orchestral accompaniment. 
There is also a charming souvenir of L’Jtaliana in Algeri entitled 
Amici in ogni evento (Parlophone RO20274). Listen carefully to 
the opening, and if the voice does not send a pang of sorrow 
to your heart then you are made of stone. The words “Amici 
in ogni evento” are sung so delicately—so sadly that each 
time I play the record I could weep. Sentimental you think ? 
but one cannot help being sentimental in a case like this. With 
some singers, no matter how hard one listens to their records, 
only the echo of their voices comes through. They do not seem 
“there” if you grasp what I mean. Not so with Supervia— 
she is “‘ there,”’ when that rich voice comes from the gramophone 
one can sense her presence—so vital, so unforgettable isthe memory 
of her personality. 

There were those who did not, and still do not care for her 
voice. To them it was an oddity not to be taken too seriously. 
Her tremolo was pounced upon and torn to shreds by people 
who ought to have known better. Those people did not realise 
that it was unique, not for its sensationalism, its power, or the 
amount of top notes it could reach, but for its great charm, 
its witchery and its quality. 

I am trying to collect every record Conchita Supervia made, 
a difficult and an expensive task, but the collection, if and when 
it is completed, will be a lasting souvenir of my favourite singer, 
Conchita Supervia. 

Joun RicHARpDson. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


URRAH! There’s room for the Roundabout again (perhaps 

I’d better not listen too closely for the possibly non-existent 
echo to that exclamation ...). Maybe Ragbag, think you, would 
sometimes be a better title ? It’s nice to have a place where you 
can “‘ shoot off yo’ mouf ” without being required to stick to any 
particular text, or even to take one at all. New readers may like 
to know that this page is regarded as a sort of miniature club- 
house for the discussion of anything that may come up, gramo- 
phonic or otherwise musical. There never seems to be any lack 
of material, but I like others to choose most of the topics. 


The Ebb and Flow of Moods 


Letters from kind readers help me to see what they want—and 
even an occasional broadside from a less kind one does. I know 
how a letter relieves the feelings. I got a good tip from Mark 
Twain’s way of writing the most thermal letters (as A. P. Herbert’s 
Topsy would say) to people who’d annoyed him—and then 
tearing them up. Most of my correspondents (who are hereby 
thanked, present and future—I can’t always reply otherwise) are 
kind. One is a bit grieved because I yawned, at a time, over the 
Pastoral and the Ninth. Previously I’ve written enthusiastically. 
Mr. Newman had some good matter (Sunday Times, September 6 
and 13) on this question of varying appeal. One isn’t always fit 
(to put it with right modesty) for every kind of greatness: 
Monday, yes ; Tuesday, no. We all know that feeling of being 
in the mood, or out of it. But the reviewer has to review whatever 
comes, on command—within a day or two. No chance of 
cultivating moods, or of comparing recordings ; and, the day or 
two gone, gone, too, are the discs. Most never return ; others 
only return, perhaps long after, for Second Reviews. If the critic 
seems fond of analysis, forgive: Pater puts it that, regarding all 
works of art “‘ as powers or forces producing pleasurable sensa- 
tions, each of a more or less peculiar or unique kind,”’ he wishes 
to explain their influence “‘ by analysing and reducing it to its 
elements.”” That power of being deeply moved is the first 
requisite ; and though one hopes it does not fade, its intensity 
does vary—perhaps with health, or with that ‘‘ temperament ”’ 
whose sensibility may be allowed in the critic as well as in the 
composer. For, longo intervallo, the critic seeks to be an artist. 


Moonlight 4 Trois 

We remember the self-duetting record. That has been beaten 
in Ithaca, U.S.A., where for a ‘‘ super-phonograph,” developed 
at Cornell University by Vladimir Karapatoff, Florence A. Wilcox 
sang the Moonlight Sonata three times, “ first in soprano, then 
mezzo-soprano, then alto. The super-phonograph recorded them 
all on the same record.”’ This recalls the reference by Mr. Sydney 
Grew to “a facetious poem of the late Victorian era,” in which 
occurs the couplet : 


** He sings obbligata 
To the Moonlight Sonata.” 


The sonata’s top note is the E, two octaves and a third above 
middle C—vocally quite possible. But the music is not in three 
parts only, so what she sang as the “ alto” I don’t know. The 
newspaper cutting I have is not quite clear, but the purpose of 
the new instrument is said to be “ to enable music lovers actually 
to accompany great singers or great instrumental musicians by 
singing or playing with them.” The Professor, it is said, “‘ began 
by devising a phonograph in which he was a five-man band, and 
the sole player of all instruments.’”” Do you remember the old 
one-man street band ? When he disappeared, I used to miss him. 
The fear now is that we shan’t be able to miss the new one. Is 
music going like the sad little touring theatrical company’s 
*S houses”: “‘ Monday night we took nearly £18; Tuesday, 
under £5 10s. ; Wednesday, 35s.; and after that, we went all 
to smithereens ” ? Thus wonders the obviously ageing W. R. A. 


Personality and Personalities 

A friendly monitor hopes I will keep this page “‘ personal.” 
But I thought it was supposed to be about music, not me ? Now, 
if I wanted to be really ‘ personal,’’ what therms might at 
moments be evoked! But I grow more and more sure that the 
film’s pronunciation of ‘“‘ personality ” as “ poisonality ” is right. 
Publicity-personality tarnishes art, whose life is inward. As to 
controversy, isn’t most of it wasteful ? Music is meant, surely, 
for the sweetening of friendship—the matter for the true sym- 
posium, the supping together in cheerful zest. I’ve totally given 
up controversy, and I believe it’s the best move I ever made. 
The vow to do so is certainly the only one I’ve ever kept: but 
then, I always was shy of New Year Resolutions: the realism of 
the Scot, I suppose. 

Perhaps the reader who wants me to be “ personal ” means 
** anecdotal” ? Musicians love that: they need restraining. | 
have a good fat file, among my dozens, labelled Oddities ; and 
very odd and funny some of its crowded contents are. Now and 
again we may dip into it for a laugh. Anecdotes brighten pages. 
Every journalist knows their value; but I’d like to try a bit 
deeper now and then, and am sure my “ personal ” friend will 
come too. 


Bring Out Your Credo! 


Every useful word about so complex an art must be personal. 
But it should, as directly as we can make it, aim at the heart of 
the music, not just an exhibition of the contortions that the 
writer’s soul goes into when the music happens. A very serious 
musician once besought one of my critical friends to give “* simple, 
impersonal truth ” about the works he heard. It sounds so nice, 
but it just can’t be done. Yet there are fundamentals, and 
all of us might well try to set forth what we think they are. I 
have often wished that every music critic’s employers would ask 
him to print, periodically, his credentials, and his critical Credo— 
altering the latter, with “‘ reasons annexed,” as he lives and 
learns. Readers’ credos, too, should be invited. Perhaps a set 
question-paper would answer: perhaps not altogether. That 
‘* living and learning ” should be emphasized: it’s a pity to try 
to bind a man of fifty down to all the opinions of twenty. He 
can’t see ahead—doesn’t know whether a particular patch of 
promise, in composition or performance, is going to last or quickly 
fade. Who would have thought, for instance, a generation ago, 
that there would be to-day so much wonderfully fine orches- 
tral playing, and so little good (never mind great) singing ? Or, 
how many people could safely estimate the war-time and 
immediate post-war composition spate ? Critics are always 
expected to prophesy, but it’s rarely wise, though often amusing. 
Sometimes they are expected to boost, but I agree with Osbert 
Burdett: ‘‘ The superlative is, almost always, a symptom of 
fatigue’ ; of that, or carelessness. I like his phrase about “ the 
emphasis of under-statement,” and agree that of the two, it is 
preferable to over-statement. The thing I most of all dislike is 
back-thoughts—lack of candour. 


The Fit—a Fringe 

The Fit, to my mind, are a fringe—trees, saplings, acorns, that 
wise afforestation (=‘‘ Appreciation”) can make grow and 
beautify the earth. But I think they will always remain a fringe. 
How big ? Say about the size of THE GRAMOPHONE’s circulation 
—as it ought to be. 


May They Flourish ! 


Gramophone Societies offer cheerful symposia. I hear they have 
now united. I’m all for that, and a few years ago I freely and 
gladly spent some time on a small proposal of that kind, travelling 
to meetings and discussing means. It didn’t come off then, but 
Mr. Johnson’s survey raises fresh hopes for mutual entertainment, 
good cheer, and musical companionship. All success to this new 
move ! 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


What do they use ? 

For the satisfaction of many enquiring readers, it may be 
timely to mention howfour reviewers work. 

W. R. A. uses exclusively an acoustic machine with large 
exterior horn (Guess the maker!) and fibre needles. 

A. R.’s machine is a radiogram (Guess again!). He also 
uses fibre. aa) 

H. F. V. L. uses two gramophones, one an acoustic with horn 
and only fibre needles, and the other an electric push-pull 
gramophone amplifier which he _ built 
himself, with crystal pick-up and thorn 
needles. When necessary he uses steel 
needles. 

If the fibre fails to stand up to a record, 
the fact is duly noted in the review. Please 
note also that the rush of dealing with 
new recordings in time for press, abso- 
lutely prohibits a considered comparison 
with other records of the same work. 

This can only be done in Second Reviews 
when the reviewer has leisure not only to 
listen in peace, but to bring together for 
that purpose the various issues. Not even 
reviewers keep a complete library of classi- 
cal records. So have a heart and a little 
patience, dear reader. We do try to give 
satisfaction ! 


Discovering Music 


W. R. A. begins his lectures on this sub- 
ject at Morley College on September 24th, 
at 8 o’clock. The fee for 24 lectures is 7s. 6d. 
(plus the College registration fee of 3s. 6d.). 
There will be copious gramophonic and 
piano illustrations. 


That Costly Grimace 


Leo Slezak has put on weight since 
the photograph which decorates this page 
was taken twenty years ago. 


That was a costly grimace, for it made a dozen supers laugh 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
The fines amounted to 48 dollars, and the star tenor paid them. 


Fortunately for everyone, he can now indulge his comic spirit 
more profitably. See him as Melchior in the gay Viennese 
film Sylvia and her Chauffeur now showing at the Academy, Oxford 
Street. It is a richly humorous performance, and his. singing:is a 
delight. The other star of this entertaining film is Olga 
Tschechowa, the charmer who made such trouble in Maskerade.- 


Festivals 


This is the season of Festivalsk—the Three Choirs, Norwich, 
Sheffield. It is good to see them keeping up their end. A 
member of the staff who was at the first of these (at Hereford, 
this year, the 216th meeting) reports great crowds. Orchestral 
and chamber music is not neglected. What would the founders 
of the Festival have said could they have fore-heard Fagade, 
one of the best successes? Novelties included a light ’cello 
Concerto by Dr. George Dyson, music master at Winchester. 
This is a tasty addition to the too small store of works for ’cello 
and orchestra. Thelma Reiss touched it off very graciously. 
There were also this composer’s dramatic cantata Nebuchadnezzar, 
a novelty of last season, which has a fine barbaric clang ; 
Stanford’s neglected Stabat Mater (1907), a setting full of 





Leo Slezak 
Courtesy of ‘* Musical America” 


temperamental warmth: this may be considered fully revived ; 
and Gerontius, The Apostles, and the Violin Concerto—the tribute 
to Elgar, so long a beloved figure at the Three Choirs. Part 
of Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony made one long for a worthy 
recording. Perhaps Decca has it in mind? The authentic 
power and quality of fine choralism has rarely been caught by 
recorders. What about those Leeds Festival fruits with which 
Columbia tantalised us last year? Is experiment in the new 
process being pursued ? And may we soon expect a fuller crop ? 


Acknowledgment 

Thank you, “ Reader since 1923,” for 
your generous response to our appeal on 
behalf of a singer whose art has cheered 
and delighted many audiences but who is 
now seriously ill. The subscription list is 
still open. 


Handel Grand Concertos 

Decca is recording complete the twelve 
Handel Grand Concertos played by The Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra, with Arnold Golds- 
brough at the harpsichord, conducted 
by Boyd Neel. The new Peters Edition 
is being used; this edition presents the 
Concertos in practically their original form. 
The first batch of Grand Concertos, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3, will be issued shortly on six 
double-sided twelve-inch gold label records, 
with album and leaflet, price 30s. 


Walls have Mouths 

An article on “Music in Prison” 
appeared in the November, 1935 number 
of THe GramopHone. The _ author, 
Wilfred Macartney, served a long sentence 
at Parkhurst and his frank absorbing story 
has just been published under the above 
title by Victor Gollancz. The Editor 
sponsors the book with Prologue, Epilogue 
and comments on each chapter. 


Careless Rapture 

Ivor Novello writes from Drury Lane: ‘The success of the 
play is far and away the most exciting thing that has happened 
to me in the theatre.”? With a record library subscription of 
£100,000 on the first night, there will be careless rapture at 
Drury Lane for many months to come. 


Miniature Scores 

The Chester Library brings out its Fifth Edition of the “‘ Reference 
Bookof Miniature Scores ”’ (1s.) Aninvaluable little work, produced 
with Messrs. Chester’s characteristic finesse, and concluding with 
a thematic list of Symphonies and Chamber Music, which just 
about doubles the value of the book. 


John Barbirolli 

John Barbirolli’s many friends will gather at Canuto’s Restaurant, 
88, Baker Street, on Sunday evening, October 18th, to wish him 
good luck in his new appointment. A presentation will be 
made, and Dr. Adrian Boult will preside.’ Dinner ticket 7s. 6d., 
and subscriptions to Mr. Norman Allin, 28, Herondale Avenue, 
S.W.18. 


Szigeti 
Szigeti gives his only recital this season at Queen’s Hall on 
October 31st, assisted, as usual, by Nikita de Magaloff. 
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THE BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY. Vol. IX. 


Artur Schnabel : Sonata in A flat major, Op. 26 (1801) ; 
Sonata in C major, Op. 53 (1804). H.M.V. (six 12 in. 
records in album. {£1 16s. od.). 


There was a time when Schnabel was opposed to recording 
at all and it would be interesting, now that he has capitulated, 
to know his views upon the records he makes. I should find it 
difficult to believe that he could listen to some parts of the records 
in this volume with complete approval. 

He is very far from being a good recording artist, perhaps 
because he refuses to take into account the limitations of the 
apparatus, and because his outlook, as an artist, is not one 
best suited to the gramophone. 

Schnabel appears to regard the direction dolce as a kind of 
red light warning him against the introduction of sentiment 
and the direction sforzando as indicating a hammer blow. The 
little coda to the variations of the A flat Sonata has all the expression 
ironed out of it and, mirabile dictu, the same treatment‘is accorded 
to the lovely second subject in the first movement of the Wald- 
stein. It has none of the “ heavenly repose” of which Eric 
Blom speaks in his notes, as a contrast to an otherwise restless 
and agitated movement. It has been said of Beethoven’s own 
playing that “he would crouch under the desk to suggest a 
pianissimo. He would gesticulate wildly and ludicrously to 
emphasise a fortissimo. He would caress the piano into quiet 
ecstacies which his friends never forgot. He would thrash it 
into a turmoil that made them almost afraid.”” There is some 


thrashing in Schnabel’s performances but there are no quiet 
ecstacies ; fortissimos but no pianissimos. 

The admirable qualities of this pianist whi-h I noted in the 
April (1936) GRAMOPHONE when reviewing the eighth volume of 


the Beethoven Sonata Society are again to be found here. A 
wonderful clarity of exposition, fine rhythmic energy, and a 
technique equal to all demands. To some people the purely 
intellectual approach to the music will appear as a virtue, others 
will be somewhat repelled by it. De gustibus non disputandum. 

The sforzandi in the theme of the Variations of the A flat Sonata 
are given with a force that seems to be out of proportion to the 
general tone of the music, and so it is every time this direction 
appears. The Scherzo is brilliantly but surely too quickly 
played. One could have done with a touch of whimsicality 
and not so much Sturm und Drang ! 

Schnabel is admirably suited by the Funeral March—though 
he could have been kinder to the microphone—and the Rondo. 
In the latter movement he plays the downward runs with a 
clarity that was lacking in the recent Wilhelm Kempff recording. 
The player’s strong rhythmic sense serves him in good stead 
throughout the two long movements of the Waldstein. There 
might have been more light and shade, but, above all, the lack 
of sensitiveness is what damages a fine performance: at any 
rate for one listener. 

The Introduction to the Rondo is very impressively done and ‘the 
Rondo itself is really played Allegretto moderato, if not with complete 
correspondence to the description of the music given by Eric 
Blom: ‘a kind of rarefied mountain air at once makes itself felt, 
very different from the thunderous atmosphere and the fitful 
gleams of sunlight in the first movement, and although there 
are, of course, more strenuous passages in this Rondo, a feeling 
of remoteness from human strife prevails throughout.” 


The recording is good on the whole. The apparatus cannot 
be expected to stand up to the player’s sforzandi without protest 
—which takes the form of a jangle (or a blow on the anvil !)— 
and the general nature of the playing brings out rather the 
percussive than the expressive qualities of the instrument. The 
piano tone is notably poor in the first movement of the A flat 
Sonata: in the Waldstein it is a good deal better. 
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(My copy of the fourth side of the Waldstein (DB2854) has an 
unpleasant hum that lasts throughout it.) Readers will understand 
that there is room for much interesting discussion over Schnabel’s 
interpretations. My feeling is that one pianist should not be asked 
to undertake the whole series of Sonatas any more than one 
actor the whole range of Shakespeare’s ‘* heroes.” 


THE BEETHOVEN VIOLIN SONATA SOCIETY. Vol. Ii. 


Fritz Kreisler and Franz Rupp : Sonatas, Op. 23, No. 4; 
Op. 24, No. 5; Op. jo, No. 8. H.M.V. (seven 12 in. 
records in album. ‘Two guineas). 


This volume: contains some of the best playing Kreisler has 
ever given us in recorded form, and as the recording of the piano 
is much better than in the first volume of these sonatas and the 
music of greater interest, lovely as the earlier works were, I 
heartily recommend it. 

The A minor Sonata (No. 4) is, I think, very little known or | 
played. It is, of course, a first-period work—as is its more im- 
mediately appealing neighbour the well-known Spring Sonata 
(No. 5)—but it is distinguished by a spare athleticism in the 
writing and a greater profundity which leads one in the end to 
prefer it to the F major. 

Perhaps it is the fact that the writing for the piano is mostly 
in two parts in the first movement that makes the recording 
and balance so satisfactory. ‘The bass is excellent all through, 
but there is a lack of brilliance in the treble that just makes 
the recording of the piano fall short of complete success. There 
is, however, none of the “ banjoey ” quality I noticed in the 
first volume. The two artists are in complete accord and the 
vitality of the playing is a delight. Unlike the Schnabel recording 
one does not dread the coming of sforzandi for they are kept well 
in the picture. 

The chorale-like cantabile F major tune in the Finale of this 
Sonata is given with lovely singing-tone by Kreisler—his first 
chance in this vigorous work to display that particular virtue. 

The Spring Sonata never quite lives up to the promise of 
the beautiful opening bars and contains some elements of display 
not happily fused into the melodic scheme. Not even Kreisler 
seems to give just that floating tone with which Erica Morini 
—if my memory doesn’t betray me—used to play it. The 
ensemble of the two players prevents any feeling of their having 
lost one another in the tricky Scherzo and there is no suspicion 
of dull passages in the Rondo of this uneven work. 

The gem of the volume is, however, the so-called Champagne 
Sonata in G (No. 8) which though the least number of its opus 
stands in no need of apology. It is indeed a most sparkling 
little work and it is played with intoxicating verve by Kreisler 
and Rupp. In addition to the virtuosity displayed in the first 
and last movements, Kreisler uses his richest, most opulent singing 
tone for the tempo di minuetto. This movement is always com- 
plained of as being too long—the opening tune is heard nine 
times !—but in a performance like this one wouldn’t wish a 
bar left out. 

Jelly d’Aranyi has said of this Sonata: “‘ You must be happy 
before you start it. But when you are in the right mood what 
fun to play.” Emphatically these two artists were in the right 
mood and my only regret is that the two records cannot be 
given a general release, for they are indeed as good as a magnum 
of champagne! The violin is beautifully recorded throughout, 
and, as I have said, the piano tone is a great improvement on the 
first volume as is also the balance between the two players. 

Readers will not need me to regale them here with all the 
other beauties the records contain, and which, I hope, they will 
sample for themselves. 

A. R. 
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We have the pleasure to announce that the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61, by Georg Kulenkampff 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt will be issued in October. 


This performance comes nearer to our dreams than any 
we have heard of this work. There are moments when 
the bewitching tone of Kulenkampff’s violin achieves 
a poignancy that would quicken the ears of a statue. 
The orchestra, too, plays splendidly throughout. Come 
and hear this magnificent recording, or you can order 
direct or through your Dealer and be confident of 
getting a recording of the highest merit and one that 
will give you lasting pleasure. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy): Seventh 
Symphony, in E (Bruckner). H.M.V., DB2626—33 (last 
side blank) (eight 12 in., 45s.). 

Is Bruckner, who died forty years ago, going to be the next 
Great Man? I see there is an International Bruckner Society, 
besides others in Berlin and America. Passionate discipleship 
meets indifference. The situation is full of interest, whatever 
we think of the music. My head is buzzing with Bruckneriana, 
and as I start this notice I am invited to an H.M.V. performance 
of the Fourth in its original form. That business of the original 
text is a great nuisance. It seems that various people revised 
Bruckner, but apparently mostly with his consent. But H. 
Strobel says that two investigators have been unable to find 
out who prepared the copies for the printer. Terrific charges 
are made. In the Ninth, he alleges, “‘ no single bar tallies with 
the autographed manuscript”? ! Mr. Calvocoressi, quoting in 
the Musical Times, also gives, on the other hand, the testimony 
of F. Eckstein, “a pupil and friend of Bruckner,” who says 
that in long talks between the composer, Schalk (the conductor, 
I presume) and Loewe, “ every single note in his symphonies 
was decided upon.” But I know not where are the original 
scores, nor could I recognise them from revised ones, for my 
Bruckner knowledge is so far almost entirely a non-paper one, 
the only score I know being that of a Te Deum. There are, says 
Eckstein, three versions of the Third! Pity the poor critic ! 
Some say that in revised versions the best qualities of the music 
have disappeared. Others protest against any but the revised 
forms. In his native Austria, Bruckner (with Mahler) has 
always been highly esteemed. Here, he has never got a hold. 
The B.B.C. has given us the Seventh and Ninth, and possibly an 
odd hearing of the Fourth, though I am not sure of that. Now 
we can try him at leisure ; but the reviewer, faced with fifteen 
sides, and realising that his leisure must come on the wrong side 
of publication day, can only say a little about the Seventh, and 
perhaps hope, when the Fourth is out (and any others ?), to give 
a more considered survey. I have heard an odd Bruckner now 
and again, but scarcely once a year. There have been festivals 
devoted to his work. . From that at his native Linz was recently 
broadcast the Eighth (73 minutes). 

It will be understood, then, that I claim no special knowledge 
of Bruckner, and take no responsibility as to whether this version 
is “ according to Cocker.” I have no leaflet or analysis (the 
score—Philharmonia—does not follow the usual custom in this 
edition of giving a skeletal analysis) such as will doubtless later 
accompany the records: presumably from Mr. Walter Legge, 
who I know is keen on this composer, and who went to Austria 
to hear him in the right surroundings: for I believe there is 
more in that, with Bruckner and Mahler, than many might 
think. Bruckner was naive, and the naive need special con- 
sideration. It is the same with some of Schubert’s music: one 
thinks less of weaknesses when hearing it amid his own lakes and 
hills, with, mayhap, the accompaniment of other refreshments 
such as he knew. : 

B2 


Bruckner escaped from a schoolmastering ancestry into the 
organ loft, and that was a permanent influence in his art. The 
organ style is sometimes very strong, in his orchestration, and 
in- his stops-and-starts, that can be rather tiresome, especially 
in his finales. Catholic mysticism is another strong influence. 
He was fond of Wagner: that we can also hear. Men of first- 
class musical standing thought well of him. He is long-winded, 
and opulent-winded (using the word this time about his 
orchestration). He seems to have liked jollity, and plenty of 
tunes in a movement. There is an artless, genial element in 
him, both musically and spiritually, that most people can like, 
even if they get tired of his sequences. He was a hard-working 
teacher, a bachelor, friendly at the café: no reader ; devoted to 
his organ, he became known as a distinguished concert organist, 
appearing in London at the great Exhibition of 1871, and at 
the Crystal Palace. He asked to be buried under his organ at 
Linz. When elsewhere I suggested that he was—long before he 
was dead—and didn’t know it, I meant no harshness. I am 
an old organist, and know the joys of the loft ; but I doubt whether 
all we who delight in them realise why so few of our musical 
brethren are raised aloft by the transports that organists find so 
powerful. 

It is curious to find, in the new Encyclopedia, of Bruckner 
symphony after symphony: “ Scherzo only.” This is noted of 
six of the eight there listed! Those Scherzos were welcome 
glimpses of a composer whom we shall all, I think, be glad to 
know better. Of one of the other two, we have ‘“‘Adagio only 
(withdrawn).’”’ The only completely recorded work is this 
Seventh, and it has been done twice, the other being (German) 
Polydor. The more than up-to-dateness of the book is shown 
by the fact that though it must have been printed several months 
ago, it includes this H.M.V. recording, only now released. 
The recording is on fifteen sides (4, 6, 2, 3), as against the Polydor 
fourteen. Note that the last side is blank. 

Bruckner, who was born in 1824, worked on this symphony 
from September, 1881, to August, 1883. He dedicated it 
** Seiner Majestat dem Kénige Ludwig II von Bayern.” 

The Seventh brought Bruckner wider recognition. Without 
thinking too much of close-knit structure, we may perhaps hear 
this first recorded work remembering what Bruckner once said 
of himself: ‘“‘I am, as it were, a wanderer whom a summit 
attracts and compels, but I do not go direct—I find many 
alluring paths which, however they may retard, do not obstruct 
my objective.” Patience, then, with the leisurely Bruckner. 

We hear at once the opulence of Bruckner’s orchestration, 
and his wide-aiming tunes, his love for massed ’cellos, for the 
horns, and for a general flexibility of key-motion that for me 
is one of the attractive qualities, Bruckner said he had the 
first theme from a friend, in a dream. At the start of the second 
section (mid side 1, quieter), we find the Wagnerian ornament, 
the turn, and one of the very frequent suggestions of his hero’s 
harmony. We have to bear with the whoopings such as that 
at the end of side 1. They are all part of the man’s essential 
nature: the trouble is that he seems, often, to see a vision that 
he cannot make us see fully. The coarse sequences at the start 
of side 2 are a bit trying. The following fanfares are charac- 
teristic, too. After the horns at 1} ins. on side 2 we get the 
opening theme, reversed, with bits of the skipping one. Those 
enunciations of the theme with turn, in the middle of this side, 
are almost too Wagnerian to be good. They show an element 
of innocence of mind that you may or may not enjoy. The 
stop-and-start impression which puts one off might, I think, 
soften when one has had time to learn the music pretty well 
by heart, which I have not; so I do not press this point too 
strongly, at the moment, though I believe the process is a funda- 
mental weakness. I don’t think one can quite get over it by 
saying that this is simply one way of building symphonies, 
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different from Beethoven’s or Brahms’s way. The total effect, 
and the effect after some time, must be considered. That 
jog-trotting, about an inch on side 4, jars. The recording, by 
the way, seems to lose nothing of the bigness—perhaps coarseness 
—-of the music. My instrument was glad of a new point to the 
fibre, for most sides. The end of the movement is a long single- 
chord passage, of which the point escapes me. 

The slow movement is the best. Bruckner wrote it knowing 
that Wagner’s life was nearing its end, and the news of his idol’s 
death reached him before he finished the movement. He called 
the end of it ‘“ Funeral Music,” and it was played when they 
buried Bruckner, I wish Bruckner had played with his rhythms 
more freely. He likes to build up climaxes, but there is in- 
sufficient rhythmic interest and variety within the building up. 
Also, I rather wish this recording (or the orchestra: who knows 
which it is ?) had thought more of pp. The start of side 7, for 
example, and other places, are far too loud. Bruckner was 
never happy in loosing off and lightening, for long, but he ought 
to be given a better chance than this of showing his gentler side. 
I am concerned about a tendency to increasing excess of volume 
in records. Goodness knows we are being hardened only too 
fast, in other places, to bigger and bigger sounds. At Wells’s 
film, ‘‘ Things to Come,”’ I could scarcely bear the terrific sound of 
Bliss’s music, so absurdly was it over-amplified. We don’t want 
records to go the same way—even a part of it. On side 8, those 
different-key repetitions of an idea must have meant more to 
Bruckner than they can to us. He was full of aspiration and 
thoughts of sublimity, but it is not so easy for us to be rapt up. 
The return of the first tune early on side 9, though it is not the 
first repetition of it, is one of the best examples of the composer’s 
real power of exposition. This is probably the “‘ Funeral Music.” 
The effective return of the little rising repeated three-note figure 
(start of side 10) will be noticed. In the middle of the last side, 
the drooping seventh, used earlier, is also good. It will be found 
in the Scherzo (perhaps without linking intent), right at the 
start ; it makes us think of the Enigma tune. Elgar may have 
heard it, and forgotten ; or it may be accident, pure coincidence. 
Again, why so loud and hefty ? The slow Trio (last } ins. of 
side 11) (slow trios are typical of the composer) shows the fresh- 
ness of Bruckner’s modulatory sense. In less than forty bars 
he touches ten keys! This sense is of course much more that of 
Wagner than of his other contemporary Brahms. It is one of 
Bruckner’s best powers. But his rhythmic pattern-repetitiveness 
is apt to clog the freedom that the key-sense opens up. 

The Finale begins well. Bruckner almost always does: 
unfortunately, he doesn’t end so well. We often get a chorale, 
as here. A new tune (mid 13) repeats its rhythm almost like 
leg-tied Schumann. The rhythm slows down (start of 14), but 
its successor is not over-exciting. The stop-and-start is most 
pronounced in the majority of his slow movements. The bits 
do not cohere. On 14 the big pronouncement reminds us of 
the start of the work. Bruckner is climbing, but heavily (and 
my fibre knows it). He stops for a rest and a psalm. It is all 
artless pleasure—too artless for symphony building, on any 
lines: so I feel. Thus Bruckner aspires: perhaps nobody in the 
nineteenth century aspired harder: he is the supreme type of 
the aspirer. There is no headache in him: no need for aspirin 
with this aspiring ; but does he really lift us? Is this finale 
really a wanderer leading us to the peaks, or is it merely symphonic 
incompetence—with, as some wicked person might suggest, the 
bloating effect of good Austrian beer ? After fifteen sides, and 
the memory of a few others of the symphonies, I think I know 
which it is ; but I hope as many as are of good will, and a decent 
curiosity, will try Bruckner. If he, too, proves a little trying, 
remember his background and nature—and take him in small 
doses, preferably a movement at a time. There are rewards, 
if few fairies to beguile the fancy. 


Late P.S.—At H.M.V.’s pre-release playing of the Fourth 
(September 20) Dr. Waldemar Rosen lectured, showing how 
amazingly Bruckner’s friends, anxious to push him as a sym- 
phonist in fashionable Wagnerian terms, altered his scores. One 
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was handed round, with the changes shown in red ink. Speeds, 
pauses, chords, instrumentation, form, even—all were altered! 
Bruckner, it seems, often weakly consented ; but some changes 
went on after his death. Now, the original scores are issued from 
Vienna by the International Bruckner Society. The Fourth 
(Romantic) symphony holds many pleasures, in a rich recording. 


Kreisler and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Barbirolli) : 
Violin Concerto (Brahms). H.M.V. DB2g15-9 (12 in., 
27s. Last side blank). 

In two works this month, it may be noted, the last side is left 
empty. This, I gather, is preferred by many to the inclusion of a 
fill-up which may or may not match the style of the main work. 
About the most attractive performance of this work that I 
remember, though not the most “ classical,” was Mr. Szigeti’s. 
Kreisler’s may be expected to appeal to another side of the hearer, 
and which to prefer only the buyer can say. I think musicians 
are often found enjoying a considerable variety of interpretatioz.s, 
each for its own mood, for the light it sheds not only on the 
composition but on the possibilities of interpretative art: for one 
of the experienced listener’s greatest pleasures is finding that an 
old work has something to say that he has not heard before. He 
may not think the saying particularly significant, or he may now 
and again even dislike the gloss ; but he likes hearing the thing 
done. That is one of the reasons why many musicians don’t fire 
up so readily as you might expect, unless the “ reading” docs 
what they consider real violence to the basic nature of the com- 
poser. We like to muse, “ Yes, he might have meant that: I'll 
consider it’ ; but we are sometimes swift to burst out “‘ O, good 
heavens, no: that’s simply not . . . Brahms, or Bach, or Mozart. 
He couldn’t have thought it that way.” It is as with friends: there 
may be hidden depths, but very rarely can a man act clean 
against his nature ; and what is the essential nature of composers 
it is the business and pleasure of the musician to study all his life 
long. No life is sufficient for it. I begin, after thirty years, to fecl 
how sadly true that is, and how little I really know about the 
composers I most revere. 

The sides for the three movements are 5, 2, and 2. Why 
not, then, have put side 5 on the odd record, and have kept the 
last two movements on one disc each? I get a little tired of 
asking such questions, and never getting an answer, in improved 
practice. 

The concerto, written for Joachim, was first heard in 1879. 
I know a music-lover who keeps a calendar of first performances, 
and has jubilee celebrations on his own—Silver, Golden, Diamond. 
This is better than waiting for the composer’s centenary: you 
can hold a celebration almost whenever you want, especially of 
the nineteenth-century giants. The music has something in 
common with the second symphony (key is the smallest element). 
The non troppo of the opening indication (Allegro non troppo) is 
strongly insisted on here. I like that, though it perhaps makes 
the music seem a little heavy. It moves in elevated dignity, and 
I like to scent the air in the height. The soloist’s mellow tone is 
very gcod to hear. Kreisler does not thin out the tone so much 
as do some players. The richness of the work, and its solidity 
(not thickness) are thus quietly emphasized. I wish that Brahms 
had not given the violin quite so much high kicking. There are 
moments when Kreisler is not as happy there as I have known 
him. The gracious theme that is several times heard (soon after 
the start of side 3 is as good an example as any of its use)-is of a 
nature that I think Elgar found especially congenial. The big 
quality that informs Kriesler’s playing is his rhythmic purpose 
and his view of the movement as a unity. For this he will always 
be loved by musicians. There is very little rubato (a favourite 
place for it, among the lesser brethren, is the middle of side 4, 
where the tune I have just mentioned comes again). On side 5 is 
the cadenza (Kreisler’s). It will be reckoned good value, I 
imagine. Alas that, for me, almost every fiddle idol has cadenza 
feet. But after comes that heavenly healing. I sometimes wish 
that composers would end a first movement with such a moment, 
rather than with the conventional rally. The recording answers 
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best, in spirit, to my fibre. The extra touch of brilliance that I 
fancy many enjoy would doubtless be given by steel. 

The slow movement’s first theme is exquisitely given out by 
the wind. I do not remember for a long time anything more 
satisfying. Here Kreisler remains one of the richest, most blessed 
of all interpreters. We shall not miss that wonderful moment, 
about half an inch from the end of the first side, when the key- 
change is made (C to D flat and then G flat)—just after the 
violin’s trill. Can you wonder that music-lovers, after this move- 
ment, have nothing to say ? Or that, every time I have to say 
anything about it, I feel at a loss ? 

The Finale is also begun at a steady pace. The soloist defines 
his rhythmic groups as few players do, and fills them with vitality 
in every note. Nothing goes skimped: a splendid virtue—one of 
the things always to listen for in fiddling. Some will wish for 
rather more abandon, more “‘ temperament,” at the expense of 
consistency, which is a clear aim here. I think it might have a 
slightly freer rein without damaging that excellent design. It is 
apt to get a trifle joggy. But the clearness of detail is not often so 
well exhibited. Perhaps not everything is to be found in any one 
performance: supple athleticism, nervous power, delicacy and 
the grand manner, fine fancy and whooping spirits. I think some 
will find this performance a bit laboured. It doesn’t afflict me, 
but then, I like my Brahms on the solid side, perhaps. There is 
not a great deal for recording to shine in, as to the orchestral 
writing. The violin comes out with more strength than I expected, 
more of Kreisler’s quality. I get a strong impression of his tone 
as I know it, and in that respect, most of all, the recording stands 
high. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, New York (Toscanini) : 
Overture to L’Italiama in Algeri (Rossini). H.M.V. 
DB2943 (12 in., 6s.). 

Remember Toscanini’s Rossini—how many years ago ? The 
disc seems to be gone from sight, but not from memory. This 
one is a beautiful bit of recording: mark the opening ff, pizz, 
and the plaintive wind that follows. The finish this man gets is 
something to lick lips over. And in full loudness, it is all sonority, 
no harshness. The story of the opera matters nothing: it appears 
to be about a Bey of Algeria who wants as a new wife a ship- 
wrecked maiden who is already betrothed. The plot lies in the 
outwitting of the stupid ruler. The Overture includes ‘the 
expected sign-manual of “* Signor Crescendo,” and some sparkling 
rallies of a lighter kind, with my especial favourite wood-winding 
(that on side 2 is particularly tasty). Champagne from the 
authentic source. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Slavonic Dances 
Nos. 8 and g (Dvorak). H.M.V. C2852 (12 in., 4s.). 

No. 8, in G, starts with the device of swiftly alternating minor 
and major phrases which is to be found in folk-song. Another 
neat trick, of continuing a cadence and making it the accom- 
paniment to what follows, is heard just after one inch. Recording 
is full and piquant, with the lighter touches of wind nicely 
limned, to life. The fullest tone has a slight edge, on my machine. 
The other dance, in B, is of the vigorous, forcible, showy type. 
These players have gusto. The curly bits (notably in the part 
leading to the middle section) are interesting: a gipsy touch ? 
This romantic section has an attraction of its own. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Efrem Kurtz): Aurora’s 
Wedding, Ballet Music (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. C2853-5 
(12 in., 12s.). 

Mr. Kurtz conducts the Basil Russian Ballet. The items are: 
2853, Overture, Polonaise, Adagio and Variation; 2854, Variations 
and. Bluebird. There is not very much to remember in the music, 
but those who know the ballet will like to be reminded of 
Danilova, Woizikowsky, Sokolova, and the rest of the charmers 
and gallants. The scoring is opulent and the recording hefty, 
giving a good sense of theatre ;. but it is, to me, a trifle oppressive 
and coarse. The solo on side 2 seems rather overweighted, The 
Bluebird is in the Casse Noisette succession. Most of the music is 
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scraps from the workshop, of no significance; but I am told that 
many ballet-goers do not pay much attention to the music, 
anyway. 

The last disc, which came late, contains The Three Ivans, 
Adagio, Pas de Quatre and Mazurka. In the marching of the first, 
it is possible to enjoy the crispness and brightness of the recorded 
tone, which would almost suit the open-air (without being too 
hard on the ear). It should be said, also, that the fibre stood very 
well the loud passage later on this side. The other side shows 
first the best suavity of the composer, and a rather lighter 
orchestration ; and then, in the spanking paces of the Mazurka, 
his more ordinary, rather tired cosmopolitan style. I wish 
someone had attended to the orchestration of nearly all the 
extracts. 


COLUMBIA 

*Marguerite Long and Orchestre Symphonique, Paris 
(Gaubert) : Piano Concerto, No. 23, in A (Mozart, K488). 
Columbia LX527-9 (three 12 in., 18s.). 

The leaflet wrongly entitles the work as in D, but later correctly 
speaks of it as in A. The discs are correct. Mozart wrote 
this, as he wrote many other works (fifteen or more), for his 
Vienna subscription concerts (1782-91). Sometimes he com- 
posed very hurriedly for these occasions. His father once said 
in a letter: ‘‘ Wolfgang played an admirable concerto which 
was in the copyist’s hands when we arrived yesterday. He had 
not even time to try over the Rondo.” No wonder that we begin 
to feel, at times, that he wrote too easily for this Vienna public, 
which he did not too highly esteem ; but, as he wrote to his 
father, his ‘“‘ beloved Fatherland” had not honoured her own 
artists sufficiently. If Germany would not accept him, he said, 
then must he “ again make France or England richer by one 
capable German.” But the Viennese certainly kept him busy : 
we find him, in six busy weeks in 1784, playing five times for a 
prince, nine times for a count, three times at another im- 
presario’s concerts, and three times at his own, where he almost 
always had a new concerto to perform, with perhaps an old 
one also, a symphony, another orchestral work, several airs, 
and an improvisation. They liked plenty for their money in 
those days. 

K.488 came out in 1786. The wind consists only of a flute, 
with two each clarinets, bassoons and horns. How suave is 
the opening, that gives a sense of well-being. The second tune 
(f¥ in.) is easily found. Unusually, it is in the same key as the 
first. We note how aptly the two are distinguished, though 
the whole is kept in the one spirit of gracious elegance, not 
lacking in vigour, an element which I am glad M. Gaubert 
applies so judiciously. Now the pianist takes up each tune, 
decorating it. She is clear and neat, though it is difficult for 
a piano to sing as the second subject asks to, The recorded 
tone is equable without being as brilliant in colour as some 
playing-and-recording contrives to make it. On side 2 the 
boldness is beautifully interrupted by the intimacy of the wood- 
wind, whilst the piano takes to the enjoyment of runs. The 
orchestral part is worth listening to several times. This is one 
of the prettiest, tenderest pages in the work. The pianist sounds 
rather reserved, very steady and likeable without excitement. 
The orchestra leaves the soloist plenty of scope for fun, but I 
feel that the best of the music is in its hands. On side 3 comes 
the cadenza, a fair specimen of an overworked type: on the 
scrappy side, and too long. A nice little movement like this 
does not want to be garnished thus, and if pianists were not a 

erse race, it would long have ceased to be. So much for 
Plaint No. 12,357, duly unnoted. The slow movement starts 
on side 3—a Siciliana of the particularly fine kind into which 
Mozart, almost alone in his day, could put so much deep 
meaning. Piano and orchestra, in perfect unity, share the 
expression of this musing—upon life, or art, who can say ? 
It has its own particular sensibility as I hear it on this dull late 
September day, conscious of the season and a little heavy because 
of the passing of summer, and holidays, and the long days. 
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On side 4 the piano adds a tinge of extra melancholy with its 
little descending chromatic notes. The autumnal colour 
brightens at the major tune (1 in.): all is not sadness ; but the 
prevailing mood is that in which the heart “ fancies, in thy 
breezes’ solemn tone, The answering sigh of earth, responsive 
to its own.” But that is only one man’s fancy ; not the least 
of the fascinations of music is that we may find each his own 
world of meaning in it. The movement, considered in any 
light,.is a little masterpiece of tone-painting, that might con- 
ceivably be more richly recorded, but is truthfully rendered, 
as to balance. 

The Finale marks Miss Long’s simple, direct method, which 
in a rondo counts strongly. A little flute warbling is pretty, 
near the end of the first tune’s giving out. The minor key change 
leads on to more vigorous stuff: how cunningly this is inter- 
spersed with the artless-seeming candour of the opening style. 
At the turn of the sides (5, 6) comes one of these sections of 
minor-key activity, and before long we get still more of that 
attractive roaming, with inexhaustible tunes for the best of com- 
pany. How choicely placed, too, is the wind bit (side 6, 1} ins.). 
Here we get the best of the band’s tone in this department, which 
is perhaps a little fragile at times, for some tastes. But in work 
such as this one does not want anything hefty: it is all delicate, 
and the last movement, though fuller, to me, of feeling than 
most rondos, never forgets its Viennese poise and prettiness. 
Yet I think Mozart had been influenced by that brooding 
Andante, so that the Finale bears a tiny cloud-fringe in the 
midst of its sunny sky. The end shows how brightly all can 
play: if at other times the recorded tone is a little less shinily 
bright, it seems to me to suit the music. When Miss Long 
plays you get a perspective, and that matters mightily, in Mozart. 


Folk Dance Orchestra (Olof): Trojky (Moravian); La 
Vinca (N. Italian) ; Tancuj (Slovak). Columbia DB1653 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

The same : Peasants’ Dance ; The Friendly Nod ; I have 


lost my stocking (German). Columbia DB1654 (10 in., 
2s. 6d.). 
The same: U; 
Piquée (Breton) ; Fricassée (French). 

(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 
These, repeated over and over, are, I take it, intended for 
dancing to, so the. orchestration, which is not that of the full 


° els dans ; Fremad (Danish) ; Polka 
Columbia DB1655 


band, but rather of the peasant type, is appropriate. The 
recorded tone is big, full, made to tell rather than to delight 
by refinements. I am not sufficient of a folk-expert to say much 
about either the art of dancing these things, or the tunes, most 
of which I have never considered very wonderful. I suppose 
ene could follow national traits in all of them, but a good many 
sound a great deal alike. There is in the Slovak one an ending 
that we recognise as similar to one that Liszt’s Hungariana 
employ. The German tunes have the friendly, homely sentiment 
that we used to like so much when the bands came round the 
streets playing this sort of music. The Danish ones are also of 
the solid sort, with plenty of perfect cadence about them ; one 
remembers the chief Danish exports. The Bretons are not 
notably frisky in their music this time, even in a polka ; but 
the dance may be. The Fricassée has an attractive little bagpipe 
drone, with a tune like one of those that Warlock so deftly 
arranged in Capriol. 


PARLOPHONE 

Berlin State Orchestra (Heger): Overture to Abu 
Hassan (Weber) and Turkish March (Mozart). Parlo- 
phone R2252 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Abu Hassan’s plot is partly taken from life: that of Weber’s 
employer in early days, a bad-lot duke, the king of Wiirtemberg’s 
brother. He finished it, in its first form, early in 1811, when he 
was just over twenty-four, but added a number some years later. 
Fun and grace are both found in this Singspiel, which has but one 
Act, and contains both sung and spoken dialogue. In brief, the 
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plot, which has Arabian Nights connections, concerns the wiles 
of Abu Hassan and his wife, each of whom, to raise the wind, 
pretends that the other is dead ; the raising being by way of 
funeral collections. The dead, however, have to be raised, for 
the plot falls through, and it looks as if hades will be raised too ; 
but the Caliph relents, and debts are paid. The first tune is after 
the style of that.“ janissary ” so-called Turkish music that was so 
popular in the eighteenth century (the Mozart example is a well 
known one). The cymbals play their part ; the drums sound 
slight, here. The second tune (oboe) shows the delicate elegance 
of Weber. The working-up just before it reminds us of the other 
operatic overtures of his that we know much better than Abu. 
There is a little dramatic weight in the second half (and the 
fiddles, aloft, scamp a trifle). A bit of imitation promises to be 
weighty, but this note is soon dropped for touches of the earl 
matter. The second (oboe) tune does not appear again. The 
recording is of fairly light-weight type, with crisp forward string 
tone, good wind and rather indefined percussion. Mozart’s com- 
panion piece of “‘ easternism ” has the right piquant rhythm and 
open quality of recorded tone, without great size. In such music 
I like the swirl of the tone rather than volume ; the panache is 
what I listen for, and it is here all right. 


DECCA-POLYDOR 
Wilhelm Kempff and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Peter 
Raabe) : Fifth (Emperor) Piano Concerto (Beethoven) ; 
and (piano alone) Chorale Prelude, Sleepers, Awake 
(Bach-Kempff). Decca-Polydor CA8248-52 (five 12 in., 20s.). 
Kempff gets the work on nine sides—one less than most other 
recorders (five, one and a piece, two and a piece). The Emperor 
(the work was dedicated to an “‘ Altesse Imperiale,”’ the Archduke 
of Austria) is a good name for Beethoven himself. He waved a 
pen, and lo! music was freed. It wasn’t quite as easy as that, but 
he was a potentate. The Emperor shows some of his freedoms : 
one, right at the second bar—a cadenza, which Mr. Kempff 
touches firmly, but not too massively. His tone records crisply, 
without the highest clang: it is a trifle stark, and not extremely 
big, on these discs ; less magisterial than Schnabel, on the rough 
evidence of memory (for I have not the 1932 recording by me). 
Though this forward-looking work was composed in 1809, Beet- 
hoven published no more piano concertos. He perhaps felt that 
he had reached, not only an entirely satisfying expression of 
thought in the form, but that fusion of solo part with orchestral 
part which, ever since concertos were devised, had been the 
greatest problem of all. The contrast of second subject to first 
(the second comes on mid-side 1) is delightful, and the quick 
return of the first type of strength is notable. The turn (four notes) 
is much used: it is from the first bar of the first subject. Then, 
early on side 2, how refreshing is the entry of the piano, with its 
ornamentation, so rich and free. Soon he begins to play with the 
second subject and develop it (mid-side 2). The orchestra makes 
it pompous for a moment, and in the further development the 
turn is again noticeable. Near the end of side 2 the descending 
half-scale, repeated, is traceable to the opening cadenza (just 
before the second orchestral chord). Mark how the little passages 
of gentler feeling are so aptly interspersed (early on side 3, ¢.g.). 
The piano tone, though not brilliant, is nicely kept in balance. I 
prefer this to fireworks. On this side 3, for instance, there is the 
little work with the wood-wind to admire (before mid-side). The 
loud piano chords get a bit tubby, though, and the place where 
the piano marches up and down (one inch from end of side 3) is 
dull, lacking the magistral-mysterious touch. The muttering end 
of the side (turn prominent) is good, and the power is well 
restored on side 4. Then the romantic little decoration of the 
opening theme (one inch on side 4) leads expectation on, with 
Beethoven’s splendid ease. We admire the way in which he raises 
and lowers the temperature (always thinking in terms of his own 
day, when this concerto was such an advanced work). I feel that 
the pianist is a wee bit pedestrian on side 4, as this recording 
presents him. (I have not heard him in a concert-hall). On side 5 
we hear the cadenza coming. Usually one cringes. This time, 
there is no need: Beethoven wrote it (I wish he had always been 
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as wise). The turn starts it, and the second subject, in the major, 
makes a charming appearance ; accompanied cadenza. The 
ending is not so grandiloquent as such things used to be. All the 
better for the sense of unity. I could do with more real ff tone. 
The softer shades are the more fitly represented. 

Keep the key of the first movement in your head when starting 
the slow one. The change itself is gracious, and this theme is 
Beethoven at his philosophical, sympathetic best. (Think how 
Brahms, in this, is so clearly in the great succession.) The scoring 
deepens the quiet strength—strings muted, wood-wind, and the 
horns treated like the other wind. The recording comes out at 
about its best here. I am always glad to get real soft tone. After 
the piano’s musing (side 6), its trills bring back the broad theme, 
with a little tender decoration (this element, throughout the work, 
is notable). The piano shares the return with the wind, in perfect 
amity. Mr. Kempff’s easy poise is pleasant hearing. The last 
movement runs straight on (that drop from B to B flat in the bass 
is a good warning)? The piano tone at the start is rather thin. 
It is in such places that this recording somewhat lacks sparkle, 
and weight in the ff. The beginning of the last phrase on side 7 
(the three descending notes) may possibly be matched by the 
start of the piano’s suave tune on side 8 (after the runs) ; in the 
suave tune, a turn is found, reminding us a little of that in the 
first movement. Follows the first tune, and some of its points 
begin to be developed. Mr. Kempff always curves his phrases 
cleanly, taking his time: a shade deliberate, perhaps. The spell 
of minor-key forcefulness near the end of side 8 is a well-timed bit 
of variety, and the orchestral passes at the start of the tune (end 
of the side) are good fun, leaving us guessing. On side 9 comes 
varied repetition of early matter and the coda, with the 
drum’s special bit of fat—rather lean-toned here, though. 
The chorale prelude (an arrangement by Bach) on the last side 
is a favourite almost as great as Jesu, joy of man’s desiring. It 
begins s, |@r:m :m :r |f :m :s, In the original (vocal) 
form, the part that plays around the theme is a string one, 
difficult to make flow on the piano. The two together are 
like David and Jonathan. In the well-known cantata a 
marriage procession is suggested. Someone thinks the one 
theme is the procession, and the other the rejoicing attendants ; 
someone else, that the chorale is religion, the dance (?), the world. 
The dance must be quietly happy, I think. This is one of many 
bits of Bach to play to unbelievers. Particularly good is the way 
the chorale enters, in different parts of the running air ; and good, 
too, in their liberty, are many of the harmonic effects. What easy 
strength and supple mastery! Lord, how that man knew his job! 


DECCA 

London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Harty. Sym- 
phony No. 95, in C minor (Haydn). Decca K798—799 
(two 12 in., 5s.). 

This is one of the works that Haydn composed for his London 
concerts. It is known as London Symphony No. 5, and was written 
in 1791, for the first visit. I wish we knew what Haydn did, and 
played, when conducting these works at the piano. That appears 
to be one of the minor mysteries of music. Another small curiosity 
of this visit was that the first symphony heard got an encore—for 
the slow movement. I wonder how often this has happened ? It 
does not appear certain at which concert this C minor Symphony 
was played ; maybe at Haydn’s benefit, when £350 was raised. 

The orchestra is kept down to modest proportions. The best 
effect is that of the crisp string tone. The wind records mildly but 
in nice proportion. There is no striking colour requirement. The 
sensibility of the first movement is rather dark. I like the small 
scale. All the music is clearly, if not excitingly, recorded. The 
slow movement is a tiny set of variations, in Haydn’s happiest, 
most tender style. The tune is in two portions. Both are marked 
for repetition, but only the first is given twice. The first variation 
offers double value, after the composer’s manner, for the early 
part of it is varied in one way (tune below), and then on repetition, 
in another way—triplets running through the air, without 
obscuring its outline. This illustrates a standard type of the time ; 
but it did not become stereotyped, in Haydn’s hands. The next 
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variation is in the minor key, with a pretty modulation to the 
major at the end of the first section. A leisurely progress, with one 
or two of Haydn’s favourite teasing pauses, leads to another 
variation, with still quicker-running notes ; and finally there is a 
little of his tastiest brand of chromatic harmony (compare that in 
the Austrian Hymn—Emperor). The movement is one of the most 
charming of bonnes bouches. The recording is modest: not the 
richest, but this, the only one, is worth getting. 

The Minuet also makes effective use of a swell and a pause, in 
the forcible progress of its first part. The Trio is a tripping ’cello 
solo, in which a few notes are a trifle thin at the edges. 

The Finale is a taut little movement, enlivened with some of 
Haydn’s fugueing. The start is not particularly striking—there is 
a generalized flavour of Haydn-Mozart in some of the sequences ; 
but soon he is imitating away at the tune, now one part on top; 
now the other. The opening tune comes back in simple form, and 
then there is a bit more counterpoint, a moment of minor-key 
threatening and working-up, and then the sunshine ushering in a 
final gleam of the tune ; and so to bed. Here we have more lively, 
vigorous recording, quite sufficient, to my liking. It makes one 
think again of the contrast between the leisureliness (as we picture 
it) of the times, and the concentration of composition. A symphony 
on four sides: who would attempt it nowadays ? Some composers 
are turning back to short works (I noted this, of the Prokofieff 
Concerto recently recorded); but what of the quality ? They 
don’t please one listener for Haydn’s thousand. The production 
of a symphony for 5s. is a pure boon. W. R.A. 


B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra (Robinson): Overture, Iolanthe 
(Sullivan). Decca K825. (12 in., 2s. 6d.). 

This is a significant recording. With the exception of Mr. 
Eric Coates, the composers of good light music have seldom 
had their works recorded in their original instrumentation. 
For this reason, Sullivan is in some ways an unknown composer. 
It has always seemed incredible to me that whereas we are 
treated to the most glorious performances of Rossini’s music, 
his greatest disciple has been so neglected. There are copy- 
right difficulties, but I am thinking now of the two symphonic 
overtures, those to Jolanthe and The Yeomen of the Guard, and 
the new selections prepared by Professor Hely-Hutchinson, 
which maintain as far as possible the composer’s own scoring. 
I understand that these latter were expressly written for the 
B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra, and now that this band is recording, 
is it too much to hope that they will be forthcoming ? The 
work under review might be described as a concertante for wood- 
wind and orchestra. Sullivan, so aptly described as a mixture 
of Schubert, Rossini, early Verdi and Dykes, usually reveals his 
varied ancestry, and here we begin with Mendelssohn and finish 
with Rossini, taken off to the last crescendo. It is essential when 
listening to this music to remember the limitations of the average 
pit orchestra, and then marvel at its ingenuity. The present 
recording will come as a revelation to many, and I particularly 
commend the magnificent playing of the flutes, and the clarity 
with which the parts stand out. R. W. 





“Mr. Turner ... is helpfully suggestive and often wise and warming. He 
makes us want to hear the music, and share his Jane and profit.””— 
W. R. ANDERSON in the GRAMOPHONE, 
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An Introduction to its Nature and Appreciation 
By W. J. TURNER 


Himself one of the most brilliant living critics, Mr. Turner has here succeeded 
in combining technical instruction with a more general study of musical 
problems and personalities. With the concert season so close 5 |e net 
at hand, it is a book which cannot fail to be of real interest 

and assistance to every music lover. 170 pages. Illustrated. (5/5 by post) 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Backhaus (piano). Moment Musicale in A flat major, 
Op. 94, No. 6 (Schubert) and Soirée de Vienne (No. 6) 
(Schubert-Liszt). H.M.V. DB28og (one 12 in., 6s.). 

I am delighted to be able to give the term * ‘ over-amplification ” 
a“rest when reviewing this record and to welcome a restful ‘and 
lovely performance of the Schubert A flat Moment Musicale which 
every pianist knows so well. Backhaus plays it with the pensive 
sadness implicit in the music and with full attention to the lovely 
modulations characteristic of the composer. This side of the 
record is indeed balm in Gilead ! 

The beautiful delicacy of Backhaus’s touch has full scope in 
the charming Schubert waltz and Liszt’s variations on it which 
form the main substance of the sixth Soirée de Vienne. Most 
musicianly and well recorded performances which make the disc 
the most recommendable of this month’s piano recordings. 


Gieseking (piano). (a) Waltz in D flat major, Op. 64, No. 1 
(Chopin) ; (6) Prelude in F major, Op. 28, No. 23 (Chopin) 
and (a2) Moment Musical in F minor, Op. 94, No. 3 
(Schubert) ; (6) Intermezzo, Op. 119, No. 3 (Brahms). 
Columbia LBg1 (one 10 in., 4s.). 

A curious but attractive mixed bag of pieces. Gieseking makes 
very few concessions to rubato in the D flat Waltz and varies very 
little the bright tone he adopts at the start. This is a pleasant 
change from too subjective interpretations. The twenty-third 
Prelude in F is a delicately nebulous piece of music which, I feel, 
is a little too robustly played. The pianist uses the edition in 
which E flat and not C is played in the penultimate bar so that 
the music, with this E flat left hanging in the air, gives the 
impression of moving inconclusively towards the key of the sub- 
dominant (if I may be forgiven the passing technicality !). 

I liked very much the gentle canter of the rhythm in the 
familiar Schubert piece and the artist’s refusal to mess it about. 
Over-amplification causes some rather ugly tone in this piece. 

In the Brahms I wish Gieseking had kept the spirit of the con- 
cluding bars, which really do follow the composer’s direction at 
the start, gracioso e giocoso. As in Miss Joyce’s Parlophone record- 
ing of this piece the music is taken too strenuously with, so far 
as I am concerned, misplaced accelerandi. This, however, is a 
matter of individual taste: Apart from the trouble caused, on a 
radiogramophone, by amplification, the recording is good. There 
is grooving left between the pieces. 


Nun 


Huberman (violin) and Siegfried Schultze (piano). 
Komm’ der Heiden Heiland (Bach-Huberman) and 


Nocturne, Op. 9, No. Columbia 
LX531 (one 12 in., 6s.). 

I do not feel disposed to quarrel with Harvey Grace’s pronounce- 
ment that Bach’s coloratura organ prelude from the Eighteen 
Chorale Preludes on the chorale: Nun Komm’ der Heiden Heiland 


(Come, now, Saviour of the Gentiles”’) (Novello edition, 


2 (Chopin-Sarasate). 
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Book XVII: Peters edition, Book VII) is not only the loveliest 
of his five settings of the tune for the organ but the most beautiful 
of all the chorale-preludes. Busoni has arranged it for the piano 
(Breitkopf) and there seems no reason why it should not have 
been transcribed for violin and piano. Huberman has made his 
own transcription and must therefore bear the blame for one 
blemish that one cannot overlook—the transposing of the last 
entry of the tune an octave higher. Bach’s own writing takes it 
to B flat above the stave, and there can be no reason for so throwing 
the whole piece out of gear but a mistaken idea of making it 

“* effective.” 

The performance, beautiful though the playing of the melismatic 
melody is, lacks the reserve proper to a religious meditation. It 
is too emotional, too much endowed with tremolo, as if one were 
to play the solo, on the organ, with Vox Humana and Tremolo 
added to-a reed Solo stop. 

Nevertheless the music will undoubtedly appeal to a much 
wider circle of music lovers given in this form than as Bach 
originally wrote it. The criticism made above is for Bach’s own 
disciples. No one with any musical sensibility will care to hear 
the reverse side straightaway. The contrast is too great and cruel 
to Chopin. At another and more suitable occasion it will be found 
that Huberman’s beautiful tone is made, through over-amplifica- 
tion—present also in the Bach—to sound too piercing at the 
octaves and thirds soon after the start. Later on, though, he relaxes 
pressure and gives us some very delicate: playing high up on his 
instrument, followed by some rich-toned playing on his G string. 
The little cadenzas are beautifully done. 

The pianist, Siegfried Schultze, deserves a word of special 
praise for his performance in the Bach, which is very well judged. 

The recording might have been a really splendid one but for 
the patches where over-amplification becomes trying. So it will 
be seen that both playing and recording fall short of the best ; 
but the disc is well worth hearing. 


*Natan Milstein (violin) and Leopold Mittman (piano). 
Chaconne (Vitali-Charlier) and Adagio (from Sonata No. 1 
in G minor) (Bach). Columbia LX521-2 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


This recording is accompanied by a leaflet which announces, in 
somewhat rhapsodical language, the appearance of a new star in 
the musical firmament, Natan Milstein. Like Kirsten Flagstad 
the Russian violinist has been before the public for some time— 
actually nine years—without creating any great sensation. Now, 
at length, we are told, reward has come in the form of recognition 
as a great violinist wherever he plays. He is to visit this country 
shortly, and is billed to give thirty-seven recitals between October 
and December of this year in various parts of the world. 

We had the records of Heifetz and of Galli-Curci as samples of 
their art before they came amongst us. Heifetz consolidated his 
reputation ; Galli-Curci failed to maintain hers. It is impossible 
to say how Milstein will fare here. 

The leaflet arouses great expectations which are fulfilled in the 
best possible way by the artist—not by sensationalism but by 
musicianship. Ysaye’s pupil, unlike Heifetz’s début, makes his 
recording-bow in a work of some length and no obvious appeal, 
and fills the spare side with a movement from a Bach solo violin 
sonata. 

There is a honourable refusal to pander to the public here 
which deserves the most sympathetic response. 

Vitali’s work may have been the intellectual parent of Bach’s 
great Chaconne, but it is of very much smaller stature. The music. 
consisting of a theme and twenty variations is sufficiently analysed 
in the leaflet so that we can come now to consider the performance. 
Milstein has a tone of great purity, a lovely cantabile, possibly not 
very strong—one cannot judge of this when over-amplification is 
so universally indulged in. His intonation is impeccable and, 
since a mere catalogue of technical perfections would be dull, lei 
it be said that he is able to meet all the difficulties inherent in the 
music in such a way that one is hardly conscious of them. The 
playing seems effortless and nothing is done for effect. Ornamen- 
tation that might easily appear fussy sounds well fitted into the 
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Is at true 
what they say 


about Parlophone ? 


Yes, Parlophone are wonderful value for money. 


Look at 


the stars in this list—names that are famous because they are a pleasure to listen to. 
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Somewhere a Voice is Calling (4/-) 
(With Orch. conducted by G. Walter) 


Classics 


MARIA CEBOTARI, Soprano 

With Berlin State Opera Orch. 

Conductor : Prof. Robert Heger 
ll Bacio (The Kiss) - ~ -| RO20315 
Parla, Waltz - - - + (4/-) 

(Both Sung in German) 
WLADYSLAW LADIS, Tenor 
With Berlin State Opera Orch. 
Halka (St. Moniuszko)—Act 2: | ty ar R2251 
Act 4: Szumia jodly na gor — = -S (2/6) 
(Both sung in Polish) 
BERLIN iar: OPERA ORCH. 

‘onductor : Prof. Robert Meger 
Turkish March (Mozart) - 7} R2252 
Abu Hassan, Overture (Weber) - ~J (2/6) 


LINA PAGLIUGHI, Soprano 
With Orch. bone g in Italian) 

















Lucia di ) 
Act 3: Ardon gl” “incensi — “Sparel Euan 


d’amaro pianto - 

PASQUALE TARAFFO, Guitar 

Norma, Overture (Bellini) - 

Fantasia-Capriccio (Vinas) - - 

MAGYARI- IMRE and His 
Hungarian Gipsy Orchestra 

Hungarian Quick hy oad Dances - re 

Hungarian Czardas Dance - . mc) 


:} R2254 
*J Q/6) 








Stage, Radio and Cabaret 


“HUTCH,”’ at the Piano 
Cryin’ My Heart Out for You :} F552 
Did | Remember? (Film “ Suzy’ ‘i. - (1/6) 
Lonely Road im * * Song of Freedom ° *) -) F553 
New Heart :} (1/6) 
IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE 
on Two Pianos 
(With String Bass and Drums) 
Dolls’ Mediey. In Two Parts - F550 (1/6) 
Intro.: Doll Dance; Lonesome Little Doll; Rag 
Doll ; Dainty Doll; Little Dutch Doll ; Wedding 
of the Painted Doll. 
IKE HATCH, With Orch. 
Sing Me a Swing Son; 
There’s a New World (from * *O-l Kay for 
Sound "’) “| 
MURGATROYD end WINTERBOTTOM 
(Two Minds With Not a Single Thought) 


.. Giteas Monte Crick at the Piano - {ag 


HENDERSON TWINS, With Orch. 

Medley of Shirley Temple Songs (from) F561 
Film “ Poor Little Rich Girl’). Two ent (1/6) 
Intro.:; Oh, My Goodness ; When I’m With You ; 
You've Gotta Eat Your Spinach ; But Definitely : 
Military Man. 

HAROLD RAMSAY 

On the Organ of the Regal Cinema, Kingston 

Six Great Melodies. In Two Parts - F562 (1/6) 
Intro. : Londonderry Air ; Cherry Ripe: _Annie 
Laurie ; Black Eyes ; Lorelei; O Sole 











VALAIDA 
‘Queen of the Trumpet 
With Swing Accompaniment 


Until the Real Thing Comes Along 
High Hat, Trumpet and Rhythm - 


PARLOP 


98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.| 





1/6 Dance Series 


HARRY ROY 
and His Orch. 
Knock, Knock, 
Com. F.-T. 
“, 8 My Good- 
x-Trot 
(Film “ im * Poor Lic 
Rich Girt '’) 


Spanish sate 
F544 











mba 
A Gift ion 
Heaven, Waltz 


i Heard a Song in a Taxi, aon: Trot 

Breakfast in Harlem, Fox-Trot BY 

NAT GONELLA and His Georgians 

Your Feet’s Too Big, Fox-Trot + *} F546 
Mayor of Alabam, Fox-Trot - = J 

Poor Dinah, Fox-Trot - - « *} FSA? 
Tormented, Slow Fox-Trot - * } 
MAURICE WINNICK and His Orchestra 
vay Rate Pin gee scstece -} F542 


An Old Hawaiian Guitar, Fox-Trot -) ps48 
Empty Saddles, Slow Fox-Trot - } 


A Star Fell Out of Heaven, Fox-Trot -) 
Did | Remember? Fox-Trot - - -j F549 


JOE DANIELS 
and His 

Hot Shots in 
“* Drumna- 


sticks ’” 
(With Vocal Refrain) 


Drummer Goes to Town, Fox-Trot :} FSSI 
The Japanese Sandman, Slow Fox-Trot 


VICTOR SILVESTER 

and His Ballroom Orchestra 
it’s a Sin to Tell a Lie, Wolez - -) 5554 
Supposing, Quick-Step - - -) 

"s Sing Again, Si Fo: _ “ 
Whee You" iaiemesuieitemenain, Walez} F555 
GERRY MOORE, Piano Solos 
in Strict Dancing Tempo 

Dream Awhile, Slow Fox-Trot } F556 
Keep a Twinkle in Your Eye, Quick- Step- 





Swing 











DUKE 
ELLINGTON 
and His Orch. 
Misty Mornin’, 

Fox. Trot | 


(Duke’s Pr esr | R2258 


The Blues With a | (2/6) 
Feelin’, Fox-Trot - 


New ‘* Swing-Style ’’ Series 


“T” TOLL’S SWINGTOWN FIVE 


No. |: Shoe Shine Boy, Slow Fox-Trot - ah y 
No. 2: Robins and Roses, Fox-Trot (2/6) 
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DECCA 
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FIRST RECORDED COMPLETE PERFORMANCE 


HANDEL 
TWELVE GRAND CONCERTOS 


(CONCERT! GROSS! opus 6) 


Played by 
THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 


Soloists : L. Willoughby and D. Martin (violins) Conductor : 
P. Beavan (violoncello) ; Arnold Goldsbrough (harpsichord) BOYD NEEL 
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scheme. The best playing comes on Part II—very short measure 
on this side—on which the artist exhibits both great delicacy and 
tenderness and also warmth of tone. He commands a sufficient 
range of tonal shading, and his phrasing is always musicianly. 
The Bach unaccompanied Adagio (the label errs on this point) 
is not quite so happy and exposes the one weakness the artist 
scems to possess—a slight lack of rhythmic vitality, as shown in the 
line-drawing of this austere piece. I preferred Menuhin’s beauti- 
fully clear playing of this movement. The pianist, for once, is 


occasionally a little too prominent, but generally speaking he 
gives excellent support, and the recording, of an undoubtedly fine 
artist who will soon be more at home in the studio, is good. 

A. R. 

















CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin and Maurice Eisenberg : 
Piano Trio in D major, Op. 70, No. 1 (Beethoven). 
H.M.V. DB2879-81 (three 12 in., 18s.). 

Marian Scott, in her excellent book on Beethoven (Dent), 
says of the first movement of the so-called ‘‘ ghost’ Trio that 
“the themes are so noble in their sweep that even to look at them 
enlarges the heart.”” Those who may not be able to look but 
can hear will certainly be carried away by the superb and 
abounding vitality, the spirit of youth incarnate, with which 
these three artists interpret the music. Such a performance 
would have rejoiced Beethoven for if it is splendidly vigorous 
it lacks nothing of tenderness in the haunting quiet fragments 
of tune that are contrasted with the main theme, and in the 
lovely unexpected Coda. 

The poetic idea at the back of the remarkable slow movement, 
which gives the Trio its odd name, is said, from the internal 
evidence of Beethoven’s sketch-books, to be the Witches’ Scene 
from ‘‘ Macbeth.” Whether or not this is so it is certainly music 
without parallel in his output. It cannot be said that the 
players entirely succeed in giving us the full flavour of this eerie 
and melodramatic (in the proper sense of the word) music: 
though the cleverly attenuated quality of the strings here and 
there, the sudden fierce splashes of tone on the piano, the well 
managed crescendi (on Part 3) and the playing of the weird 
Coda go far towards conveying an impression which it would 
be hard to bring off successfully on the gramophone. 

One could wish that the bright last movement—an inevitable 
anti-climax—had ended at the close of Part 5. Its continuance 
seems more in accordance with classical prescription than internal 
necessity, though one would not want to part with the lovely 
little Coda. Not having felt this in the concert hall I attribute 
it to the fact of having to stop the music for the change-over, 
which leads one to wonder whether, after all, Beethoven couldn’t 
have stopped also at that point! 

The performance, it must be clear, reaches a very high standard, 
though the pianist is not of the stature of her fellows and has not 
the exquisite style and polish of her brother. The ’cellist is first 
rate and has been recorded with a richness of tone lacking in 
the two other Trios I have recently reviewed. The strings then 
are well matched. 

It has been said that string players much prefer string ensemble 
to piano ensemble. As Mrs. Bowen has written in her delightful 
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** Friends. and Fiddlers ’’ (Dent) “‘ the piano—let me say it in 
all humility—begins to clatter. What, thinks the first violinist, 
is this loud noise to my left ?”’ The recording staff see to it 
that the piano will not clatter but it is apt to tinkle and sound 
percussively obtrusive. 

The balance, then, is not perfect—the strings are definitely 
in the foreground—and this naturally is felt most of all in the 
quick movements. Nor has the temptation to over-amplification 
been. wholly resisted though it leads to not one moment’s 
unpleasantness of tone. 

Nevertheless everyone will be captivated by the splendid 
team-work no less than by the lovely music of the first move- 
ment (DB2879) ; and though the strange slow movement is not 
one to love it provides a remarkable experience that should 
not be missed (DB2880). Except for those who are fortunate 
enough always to get complete works, the last record should 
be left alone. Amongst the records sent to me DB2879 is 
certainly the record of the month. 





Budapest Trio. Pianoforte Trio in C minor, Op. 1o1 
(Brahms). Decca K827-9 (three 12 in., 7s. 6d.). 

A modern and cheap recording of this fine Trio predisposes one 
in its favour, and I wish it were possible to welcome it without 
reserve. Alas! that this cannot be. The playing and recording of 
the magnificent first movement are, on the whole, successful. The 
precision of the chording at every appearance of the massive 
opening theme is admirable, and there is a fine sweep in the play- 
ing of these pages. Lovely and rich-sounding is the second subject, 
given in unison on the two strings ; and the. exciting page where 
big chords on piano and strings answer orie another (Part II) 
comes off exceedingly well. In fact, about the only criticism to be 
made here is in regard to the rather distant and veiled tone of the 
piano, though so much chordal writing makes the problem of 
balance doubly hard. 

The players have also given us some genuinely soft playing, 
where so marked by Brahms, for which one is indeed grateful. 

I cannot share most commentators views in regard to the 
second (Scherzo) movement, which is, strangely enough, in the 
same key as the first movement. One says, “it hurries by like a 
frightened child,’’ and another speaks of it as being like ‘‘ some 
veiled figure gliding mysteriously before us.”” To me it seems 
merely like not very good Brahms ! 

Personally I feel the monotony of key, and also agree here, for 
once, with Cecil Gray that the movement is really a slow one put 
into quick time. The classically difficult continuous arpeggios, 
pizzicato, for the violin and ’cello are beautifully welded together, 
and the balance and recording of this movement (in which the 
strings are muted throughout) are good. 

The slow movement, in C major, has several original features. 
The opening tune is put into alternate bars of 3 and 4 and allotted 
to the two strings unaccompanied by the piano but quite self- 
satisfactory. The strings play alternately with the piano. In this 
movement the piano tone is now well forward, but the violinist 
presses too heavily, and with not too pleasant tone, at some points 
during the exposition of the melody ; while none of the players 
observe the soft expression marks. Oddly enough all comes right 
at the recapitulation on Part V, and if only the playing right 
through had been of this quality all would have been well. The 
good balance is preserved in the last movement, but one is 
exasperated by a completely unnecessary cut of thirty-five bars of 


- music—the section marked meno ‘Allegro—which should have 


begun on the last side. Considering that there is half an inch of 
empty space ‘on either side of this record there seems to be no 
valid excuse for the cut. 

For the rest, playing and recording are good until the last page 
of the coda is reached (in which “* the main themes are trans- 
figured in solemn triumph in the major’). Here the strings seem 
to have grown tired. They hardly tell at all, and the piano has 
to relate the triumph. Recording poor here. The first movement, 
complete on one record. (K828), is the obvious choice for the 
single-minded. 
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Boyd Neel String Orchestra conducted by Boyd Neel. 
Romance in C for Strings, Op. 42 (Sibelius). Decca 
K831 (one 12 in., 2s. 6d.). 

The fascination of this piece, one of the best of Sibelius’s small 
works, grows upon one with repeated hearings. Written just before 
the Second Symphony it has the flavour of the dark wine of the theme 
given out by bassoons in octaves in the second movement of the 
Symphony, and remains for a very short time in C major. 

The music is beautifully designed. As is his practice in the 
symphonies, Sibelius, even in this little piece, exposes fragments of 
the main theme in the rhapsodic introduction. There is a pause : 
and then the tune runs its short and sombre course. Another 
pause: and a second tune over a persistent pizzicato bass is heard 
which gradually rises through a series of sequences to a passionate 
climax. Once again there is a pause, followed by a re-statement 
of the main theme which also rises to an even bigger climax, and 
then the introductory bars are heard once more with a last 
sorrowful singing of the chief theme on ’cellos and double-basses. 
Here is deeply-felt lovely music betraying a humanity by no means 
too conspicuous in its composer’s output. Though the strings are 
rather too strongly recorded for complete comfort one realises 
that they are a well disciplined body, possessing satisfying richness 
of tone, clearness of attack, and rhythmic vitality. Mr. Boyd Neel 
is to be congratulated upon the performance and the making of a 
most desirable record. (A good and easy piano transcription of 
the piece is published by Breitkopf.) A.R. 


LA BOHEME. ACT IV 


*La Bohéme, Act IV : music by Giacomo Puccini ; text by 
Giacosa and Illica; Act IV, complete recording, sung 
in Italian. Columbia Masterworks Album, No. 39. 
Record Nos. Columbia LX523 to 526 inclusive ; automatic 
couplings LX8266 to 8269 ; 12 in., 6s. each. 

Here, on four records, is a complete recording of Act IV of 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. It occupies seven sides ; to fill up, Miss 
Dora Labbette, or rather Miss Lisa Perli, has supplied a charming 
rendering of Mimi’s pathetic farewell to Rodolfo (Act III). 

Exactly why Act IV has been chosen for this venture I do not 
know ; nor do I mind, for it is a good choice. The artists engaged 
in it are as follows :— 

Mimi 
Musetta 
Rodolfo 
Marcello 


Lisa Perli 
Stella Andreva 
Heddle Nash 
John Brownlee 
Schaunard - Robert Alva 
Colline - Robert Easton 


The orchestra is the London Philharmonic and the conductor 
is Sir Thomas Beecham. The opera is sung in quite acceptable 
Italian. With the records goes an album and a descriptive 
leaflet, which gives me my one chance to criticise. I have it on 
the authority of Mimi herself that she is called Mimi for some 
reason or reasons unknown, though her name is Lucy (Mi 
chiamano Mimi, ma il mio nome é@ Lucia . . mi chiamano Mimi, 
il perché non so). The writer of the leaflet puts it the other way 
round. 

The recording of this performance is amazingly good. To 
borrow a neat phrase from a colleague, the recording is so good 
that it can be forgotten. The performance itself is an excep- 
tionally good one, thanks to Beecham’s able direction, the 
brilliant playing of the orchestra and the sterling quality of 
the singers. I believe that the artists have toured the country 
in an opera company sent out by Covent Garden; if so, it 
explains why their team work is so good. There is no “ star” 
turn here ; nobody outshines anybody else ; each singer gives 
of his or her best and the general result is excellent. La Bohéme 
is immensely popular ; to many, including myself, it is Puccini’s 
most charming work ; and this outstanding recording of its 
last act should prove irresistibly attractive. - HLF. V.L. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with piano accompaniment by 
Edwin McArthur : Ich liebe dich (I love thee) (Grieg 
words by Andersen) and Ein Traum (Grieg, words by 
Mirza Schaffy); sung in German. H.M.V. DAt1505 
(10 in., 4s.). 

I notice that my senior editor is still faintly wondering why 
Kirsten Flagstad has been received with such acclamation. The 
study of her records still leaves me in a somewhat similar position. 
On the evidence provided by these new recordings I still feel 
justified in referring to her majestic voice and speaking of its 
superb quality ; and yet I still feel that it is lacking in that vital 
something or other which makes or made the voices of some 
other singers, ¢.g., Destinn, Spani, Seinemeyer and Bettendorf, so 
intensely alive and thoroughly human. However, even if the 
recorders have devitalised the voice, it is nevertheless an extremely 
beautiful medium for conveying to us the charm of two of Grieg’s 
simple and familiar songs. I cordially recommend this record. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Alois Melichar : Soltanto tu, Maria (Furno— 
de Curtis) and Anima mia (Furno—Melichar) ; sung in 


Italian. H.M.V. DA1487 (10 in., 4s.). 

Both these songs are from the film “‘ Ave Maria,” which I take 
to be a German production with Melichar as musical director ; 
and the large costume portraits of Gigli and announcements of 
his records that I have seen in Germany suggest that the film 
has already appeared in that country. The de Curtis song, 
Soltanto tu, Maria, with its pretty refrain in waltz time, is Italian 
to the core and Gigli, in excellent voice, works it up to a climax 
with a fervour that is equally Italian. Méelichar’s Anima mia is 
an interesting and melodious hybrid, produced by one who 
evidently set out to copy the Neapolitan style while handicapped 
by a lifelong familiarity with the traditions of Viennese operetta : 
but though the musical style is mongrel the vocal warmth and 
passion are still thoroughbred Italian. Orchestral work and 
recording are excellent, and those-who enjoy Gigli in sentimental 
songs are sure to vote this an admirable record. 


Maria Cebotari (soprano) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Robert Heger: Parla (waltz) (Arditi) and Il bacio 
(The kiss) (Arditi—Friedrich) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon RO20315 (10 in., 4s.). 

Judging from her recent records, Maria Cebotari is evidently 
bent on achieving success as a coloratura. Her new offerings 
consist of two of Arditi’s old, familiar and still popular vocal 
waltzes, which she sings in German. At present she does not 
sing this kind of music with the smoothness and elegance of 
the born coloratura and her concluding top notes, instead of 
appearing naturally and spontaneously, seem forced into the 
picture for effect. Nevertheless these efforts are sufficiently 
praiseworthy for me to express the hope that they will find 
an appreciative public. 
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Lina Pagliughi (soprano) ‘ye orchestra: Ardon gl’ incensi 

; (The incense rises) and Spargi d’amaro pianto (Cover 
with bitter tears) both from Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Donizetti); sung in Italian. Parlophone E11306 
(12 in., 4s.). 

The mad scene from Lucia does not consist merely of:a cavatina 
(Ardon gl’ incensi) followed by a cabaletta (Spargi d’amaro pianto) ; 
but these two airs are all we usually get recorded from the scene, 
avd it probably explains why poor Lucy’s madness is never 
very evident. Indeed, she not infrequently seems to be a very 
se!f-possessed young lady. 

The Lucy of this recording betrays no more signs of lunacy 
than usual; instead, she gives me the impression of an apt 
pupil cleverly repeating a well-learnt lesson. As regards the 
singing, I am pleased to say that I cannot recall Lina Pagliughi 
ever singing better. In Spargi d’amaro pianto the style could have 
been improved upon ; Ardon gl’ incensi is very well done. For 
a popular priced record this is quite a good one and has my 
recommendation. The recording is very good and not too loud. 


Ernst Wolff (baritone), accompanying himself at the piano: 
(i) Aus. meinen sen erzen (Franz, Op. 5, 
No. 1; words, Heine) ; (ii) Gute Nacht (Franz, Op. 5, 
No. 7 ; words, J. von Eichendorff) ; (iii) Es hat die Rose 
sich (Franz, Op. 42, No. 5; words, Bodenstedt 
and Schaffy) ; (iv) Auf dem Meere (Franz, Op. 5, No. 3 ; 
words, Heine) ; (v) Fiir Musik (Franz, Op. 10, No. 1 ; 
words, Geibel) ; (vi) Vergessen (Franz, Op. 5, No. 10; 
words, Osterwald) ; sung in German. Columbia DX749 
(12 in., 4s.). 

I cannot go into raptures over Ernst Wolff’s voice ; its 
really useful range is rather limited and it lacks warmth and 
colour. The singer is, however, an intelligent artist and an 
innovator. It must be admitted that recording artists have paid 
little attention to the songs of Robert Franz, though he is by 
no means a negligible figure in the world of song and there have 
been critics who regarded his settings of Heine’s poems as being 
superior to those of Schumann. Ernst Wolff should therefore 
earn the gratitude of lovers of German Lieder for providing them 
with six of Franz’s short songs on one record. The songs chosen 
may not, perhaps, make an immediate appeal and a more 
sharply contrasted group would possibly have been preferable ; 
but anyway, the ice has been broken, and the near future may 
find other artists taking an interest in Franz. The present 
recordings are, as is usual with Columbia, technically very 
satisfactory. 


Tiana Lemnitz (soprano) with Michael Raucheisen at the 
piano: Dreams (Traume) (Wagner, words by Wesendonck) 
and In the Hot-house (Im Treibhaus) (Wagner, words 
by Wesendonck) ; sung in German. Decca-Polydor 
CA8253 (12 in., 4s.). 

If this record should have to struggle for recognition, it will 
presumably be because the most popular of the Wagner- 
Wesendonck songs, Trdume, has lost its customary partner, 
Schmergen, and joined forces with Jm Treibhaus, which is not so 
generally known and perhaps more difficult to assimilate. On 
its merits the record deserves to succeed. Both songs are stylishly 
sung without undue haste and with a just appreciation of the 
sense of the words ; and they are well recorded. 


Eva Liebenburg (contralto) with organ, harp and string 
accompaniment : Ave Maria (Gounod-Bach) ; sung in Latin, 
and Ombra mai fu (Largo) (Handel); sung in Italian. 
Rex 8843 (10 in., Is.). 

I do not wish to be too critical of this, my first Rex record, 
but clarity is not its foremost feature, and since a smudgy organ 
tone is distinctly unpleasant, I am hoping that this fault is limited 
to an odd review copy, too hastily pressed, One other point : 
omission of the name of Gounod in connection with the Ave 
Maria is likely to make many lovers of Bach choke with rage or 
die of apoplexy ; and so that omission has here been rectified. 
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The singer possesses a powerful contralto, sings well and 
covers the range in both items without any disconcertingly 
abrupt changes of timbre. I may be unduly sensitive, but I 
cannot bring myself to agree that the words and music of Ombra 
mai fu can be judiciously wedded to a heavy contralto voice ; 
to me the result is much ado about nothing. However, Ombra 
mai fu lives by virtue of its tune. Comparatively few know the 


words ; many are convinced that it is sacred music and so will 
welcome the organ accompaniment as something eminently fit 
This version should therefore not lack supporters. 


and proper. 


Erna Sack (soprano), with orchestra under Alois Melichar : 
La Villanelle (dell’ Acqua) and Estrellita (little star) 
(Ponce, Amberg) ; sung in German. Brunswick 02250 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Erna Sack is the possessor of a pretty, light soprano voice 
which, for better or worse, easily ascends to almost incredible 
heights in alt. The temptation to exploit this phenomenal 
range must be well nigh irresistible, and it obviously has its 
disadvantages ; for, almost invariably, it means that alterations 
must be made and passages written in which composers never 
dreamt of and, quite possibly, would never have sanctioned. 

Take Estrellita for example. It is a simple, pretty little song, 
Mexican in origin I believe. To dress it up in German words 
is unwise ; to add the fancy ending it receives here is to kill it 
with misplaced kindness. La Villanelle does not flow easily in 
German, but it is frilly by nature and so a little alteration to its 
trimmings is not of much consequence. The natural outlet for 
this artist’s altissimo flights, however, is surely to be found in 
those airs and variations so dear to the heart of the coloratura. 


Wladyslaw Ladis (tenor) with the Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra: I ty mu wierzysz (Do you still trust him ?) and 
Szumia jodly na gor szczycie (I hear the soft rustling of 
fir trees), both from Halka (St. Moniuszko) ; sung in 
Polish. Parlophone R2251 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

There is very little that I can say about this record, save 
that to my untutored ear Polish sounds very much like Russian 
and that the singer, who seems a capable artist with a rather 
colourless voice, reminds me of several Russian tenors I have 
heard. Those who like to explore new territory may find the 
record an interesting one and they may, or may not, agree 
with me in finding that the composer Moniuszko’s style bears 
a certain resemblance to that of Tschaikowsky. 


Tino Rossi (ténor) with orchestra: Un violon dans la nuit 
(Serenade in the night) (Varna, Marc-Cab and Bixio) 
and A Serenade to Lena (La Serenade 4 Lena) (Varna, 
Marc-Cab and Scotto); sung in French. Columbia 
DB1656 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Tino Rossi’s most devoted friends are unlikely to claim for 
him a voice of exceptional beauty, but they can insist with justice 
that his light tenor is very agreeable and used with artistic skill. 
I have heard him called the idol of Paris, so that presumably 
he is a very popular artist. Here he presents two more chan- 
sonnettes for the benefit of his admirers and sings them with 
his customary charm, a charm which owes nothing to fancy 
tricks and mannerisms, since Rossi’s style is very simple and 
straightforward. Both songs are admirably recorded. 

H. F. V. L. 

Yvon le Marc’ Hadour (tenor) and Ruggiero Gerlin (harpsi- 
chord). Lettera Amorosa (Monteverdi). Boite 4 Musique. 
133, Boulevard Raspail, Paris. Record No. 6. 

It is only right to say that the appeal of this record will be mainly 
to the historically minded. The madrigal describes the letter of a 
lover which he is reading out to himself before despatch to the 
loved one. Monteverdi directed that it was to be sung senza 
battuta—that is, in free and not measured rhythm, after the 
manner of plainchant. The leaflet which accompanies the record 
—and gives its text in both Italian and French—draws attention 
to the modern copy of Monteverdi’s piece—the letter of Pelleas 
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in Debussy’s opera. I wish the singer had modelled himself upon 
the dynamic directions given by Debussy. Genevieve reads 
Pelleas’s letter to Arkel in a voice which does not exceed mp. The 
use of too much tone destroys the intimate feeling the madrigal 
should have, though of course it may justifiably be said that the 
contents of the two letters is very different. Nevertheless a more 
controlled passion would have been more effective. The recording 
of voice, and harpsichord accompaniment is good. A.R. 


CHORAL 


The B.B.C. Chorus conducted by Leslie Woodgate (soloists : 
Ann Wood, contralto, and Peter Pears, tenor). Corpus 
Christi Carol and A Cornish Christmas Carol (Warlock). 
Decca K827 (one 12 in., 2s. 6d.). 


A well-known musician of great talent once told me that though 
he possessed no religious faith he liked above all things to perform 
religious music. It is indeed a fact, as Ruskin noted, that the man 
of faith often has no use for the arts, and cares, strangely enough, 
for Gounod and Carlo Dolci rather than Palestrina and Fra 
Angelico ! 

Heseltine (alias Warlock) who, I believe, was not of a religious 
habit of mind—I stand open to correction—has yet written some 
of the loveliest modern carols, of which these two are the most 
ambitious. A chorus vocalising on vowels with a solo voice 
projected against it is an effect we have grown very tired of now, 
but Warlock does not fortunately overdo it in his Corpus Christi 
carol. Even so, the effect is hampered by the thin voice and 
wretched diction of the woman soloist: the tenor is much more 
in the picture. The same defect in respect of diction precludes 
complete enjoyment of the Cornish Christmas Carol (which intro- 
duces the opening phrases of Nowell) on the reverse. When will 
English choirs realise the importance of words? The sopranos 
need more body in their tone throughout. The recording lacks 
clarity and can only be put in the fair to middling class. No 
English choral record I have yet heard can touch such a disc as 
Gretchaninoff’s Creed. (H.M.V. C2206) in which not only the 
tone of the accompanying chorus and the diction of the soloist 
are admirable but the spirit of the piece is admirably conveyed. 
And it is the same with all the Russian choir records I have heard : 
but the English ones are nearly always too lady-like and Hymns 
Ancient and Modernish ! AP. 


BAND 


The Welsh Guard’s Band are very proud of their male 
chorus and not without reason. The two marches are Stars 
and Stripes and Washington Post, and of the two I think the latter 
is better suited to its choral dress than the former. Rex 8850. 

I have records by two “ massed bands.” Of the two I prefer 
that by the Massed Bands of the Champions (1931-1936) : 
that is to say Munn and Felton’s Works Band and Foden’s 
Motor Works Band combined under Fred Mortimer. They 
give a performance of Light Cavalry Overture which is remarkable 
alike for the solid body of tone and the sureness and deftness 
of touch. (Regal-Zono MRa2150.) 

The other massed bands are our old friends of the Leicester 
Brass Band Festival. Their new record (Regal-Zono 2175) 
contains Jerome Kern Melodies and is very enjoyable. The tunes 
include such favourites as She didn’t say Yes, Moon Love, Blue 
Eyes and Dancing Time. I am astonished at the light dexterity 
displayed by this huge body of instrumentalists. 

There are two new records in the Regal-Zonophone blue 
label Salvation Army series. No. MF264 contains Sound out 
the Proclamation which is what we know as an Air Varié in the 
brass band world. It is well played by the Salvationist 
Publi: and Supplies Band and is an attractive specimen 
of its kind, though a trifle over long for the material. 

The other record (MF265) I do not much care for. One side 
is properly includible in this column for it contains Maoriland, 
a cornet solo by Bandsman Harry Dilley. The reverse contains 
O Saviour, I am coming sung by Doris Coles, a contralto. 

W. A. C. 
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SONGS 


The celebrity recording of popular ballads is nothing new, 
and yet those made by Richard Tauber should not be over- 
looked, for Tauber is probably unrivalled amongst contemporary 
tenors as a technician. Although his new record of Somewhere 
a voice is calling (Eileen Newton and Arthur Tate) and J know 
of two bright eyes (Clutsam) is not quite in the same street as his 
last record of this kind, it is none the less pleasing and will 
doubtless go straight to the hearts of English ballad lovers, which 
as I suggested two months ago means most English people. 
The accompanying orchestra is directed by G. Walter, the 
creator of the Orchestre Raymonde. (Parlophone RO20314, 4s.) 


There is a treat for Irishmen in a new record by Johan 
McCormack, singing Green Isle of Erin by Bingham ‘and Roeckel 
and The Kerry Dance by Molloy on H.M.V. DB2848 (6s.). 
Bingham and Molloy will always be affectionately remembere4 
for Love’s Old Sweet Scng, and those whose memories of Tie 
Kerry Dance are associated with Carroll Gibbons and Johnnie 
Green should hear this authentic version. The orchestra is 
under Lawrance Co to whom we wish God-spee1 
in the new season at Sadler’s Wells now under way. 


Two records from Paul Robeson come as reminders of h's 
new film The Song of Freedom. I hope the film is better than these 
songs, the titles of which are: The Song of Freedom and Sleepy 
River on B8482, and The Black Emperor and Lonely Road on B848:;. 
Both H.M.V. at 2s. 6d. each. The songs are by Eric Ansel’, 
who conducts the accompaniment. Mr. Robeson has so often 
been presented to us as the great white hope of the black races 
that it is difficult to listen sympathetically to the sentimenis 
expressed in The Black Emperor, which is mostly recitative. The 
recording reveals an edge to Mr. Robeson’s voice ; the tone is 
not as round as usual. 

There is a splendid record from Peter Dawson, who emerges 
unscathed from his sojourn on the prairie. His dramatic powers 
are fully exploited in two poems by Kipling, the famous Mother 
O’ Mine by Tours and Danny Deever by Damrosch, both witi 
orchestra on H.M.V. B8487 (2s. 6d.). The latter is not quite in 
the same class as Malcolm McEachern’s recent performance, but 
this had the benefit of twelve inches. Dawson takes it faster, but 
skilfully maintains our interest in the narrative. I shall look 
forward to more records like this. 


Mr. Buchman and his friends have stormed my little corner 
with a record of Bridgebuilders and Drums of Peace. The first has 
words by John Morrison, and the second by Eleanor Forde, 
while the music for both is by George Fraser. The orchestrations 
are by Will Reed, and they are recorded by chorus and orchestra 
with Keith Falkner as soloist on Columbia FB1486 (1s. 6d.), 
which reminds me that it is high time Mr. Falkner, now busy 
with our festivals, made some more records. 


RocER WIMBUSH. 
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READILY confess that when it has 

come to the point of giving a concise 

dictionary definition of Swing I have 

done my best—and hitherto success- 
fully !—to evade the issue. 

Not because I am afraid of an argument. 
There is nothing I like better than adding a 
few spokes of my own to the wheels if only 
for the fun of watching the effects of my 
efforts on the works. 

Rather has it been because I have always 
thought the whole question too darned silly. 
Please do not misunderstand me. 

I do not blame anyone for wanting to 
know what Swing is. 

What I do blame them for is expecting 
anyone to be able to supply an adequate 
answer to a question which everyone else 
has so far found unanswerable. 

If you doubt that they have found it 
unanswerable, pick up any American paper 
or magazine, technical or lay. You are 
practically certain to find it filled with 
attempts to define Swing. 

Everybody seems to have been consulted, 
from those who should (and obviously do) 
know, to those who appear to have little 
means of knowing: from senators to band 
leaders, from film stars to musicians, from 
song writers to dustmen. And not one has 
succeeded in getting anywhere near to 
explaining precisely what Swing is. 

The difficulty is that Swing is such a subtle 
ingredient. It is only indirectly a matter of 
composition or arrangement. It is not, as so 
many seem to think it is, the peculiar termin- 
ology known as the Jazz Idiom. True it is 
easier to swing some melodic lines, and some 
types of arrangements, than others, hence the 
particular forms of transcription and impro- 
visation called jazz ; but jazz does not swing 
just because it is jazz any more than classic 
and popular melodies cannot be made to 
swing when performed by artists who know 
what Swing is. 

Very broadly, Swing is simply an inflection 
of rhythm—that intangible something which 
—to put it crudely—keeps dancers to the 
sway of the fox-trot (not as practised by 
Society dance teachers !) and prevents them 
from wanting to polka. 

The difference between much of the 
modern dance rhythm you hear to-day and 
Swing is equivalent to the difference between 
a turnip and a peach, or, if you prefer it, a 
kipper and caviare. 

Suppose someone well acquainted with 
kippers, but who had never eaten caviare, 
asked you what caviare tasted like. How 
would you start to explain it ? 
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You might commence by saying it had a 
fishy taste, but that is far too broad, only 
equal to saying that Swing has something to 
do with jazz. 

So you go further. You add that it also 
tastes salty ; that it is oily ; also perhaps 
that it has a suggestion of smokiness. 

Very good, so far as it goes ; but has it 
really explained that subtlety of flavour 
which makes caviare so different from 
kippers, that makes it such a choice relish 
for the cultured palate ? 

Definitely it has not. 

All right. You try another line. You try 
to find better similes. Then you find your- 
self stumped. There is nothing which tastes 
exactly like caviare. 

And there is nothing to which you can liken 
Swing in the jazz meaning of the word. 

At this stage anyone might be excused for 
taking the simple way out by changing the 
subject, but I, unfortunately, can no longer 
get out of it so easily. Having watched and 
chuckled at the writhings of others as they 
struggled to find a key to the situation, whilst 
I hoped that by lying doggo I would escape 
a similar ordeal, I now find my fool’s 
paradise rudely shattered by an invitation 


What is 
Swing ? 


which, coming as it did last month from the 
editorial chair, amounts to a challenge if 
not actually a command. 

Having been thus dragged to the altar, I 
offer this definition of Swing : 


A rhythmic undulation, irrespective of tempo 
and mood, basically derived from Negro folk 
dance music, and more recently treated with 
increasing sophistication, generally by dance 
ensembles with a percussive background to a 
succession of improvisations by, or transcriptions 
for, vocal or instrumental soloists or sections on 
a given theme or harmonic routine. 


The strength of this explanation lies, I feel, 
in the word “‘ undulation.” Also it is its 
weakness, because, while all those who 
already know what Swing is will recognise 
the applicability of “ undulation,” for those 
who do not already know it seems to need 
qualifying. 


Nevertheless, it is by far the best definition 
I have heard, and I would have been proud 
could I have taken the credit for it. But I 
cannot. It is Christopher Stone’s formula, 
and my contribution was no more than 
the submission to half-an-hour’s gruelling 
cross-examination to enable him to arrive 
at it. 

All this—that is to say my having been 
lured into the fray—comes about through 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie having decided to 
comment last month on the correspondence 
betweeen Dr. Percy Scholes and Mr. Leonard 
Hibbs (published in the Radio Times of 
August 14) which was the outcome of 
Scholes having asked Hibbs what Swing was. 

To my mind it would have been far better 
if two of the three had maintained a discreet 
silence. 

Hibbs appeared to have found the water 
no shallower than did any of the hundreds 
of others to whom the question has been put. 

He slid around in polite and even elegant 
verbiage, but the thin ice of his powers of 
definition soon gave way, and the more he 
wriggled to extricate himself,. the more 
firmly did Scholes prod him down again. 
His continued failure to find a firm foothold 
betrayed not only himself, but (more impor- 
tant) his topic because so many people are 
always too ready to judge a subject by the 
inadequacy of its sponsors. 

However, there was worse in store for poor 
Leonard. 

If Scholes dislikes jazz he commendably 
concealed his prejudice. All he appeared to 
want was the best answer possible to his 
question, and if he did not embrace Hibbs’s 
replies with open arms, he at least did his 
best to help him along by receiving them 
without apparent lack of sympathy. 

But when Compton Mackenzie joined the 
party it became a different proposition. 

My worthy editor is no lover of jazz. He 
picked out the worst of Hibbs’s flounderings, 
read them with the cruellest literalism apart 
from their context, and in proceeding to 
tear victim Leonard to pieces shrieked 
between the lines his antipathy to the music 
and all concerned with it. 

Now Mr. Hibbs has produced a reply to 
Mr. Mackenzie. Itis on page 215. I have not 
seen it, but they tell me that one of the things 
Hibbs has suggested is that Mr. Mackenzie 
entered the controversy only because he was 
stumped for something to write about. 

If a final nail. were needed for Hibbs’s 
coffin he has himself supplied it. To suggest 


(Continued in page 206, col. one) 





BRUNSWICK 


Delta Four (Am. Mixed) 
Farewell Blues (Schoebel, Mares, Rap- 
polo) (60271) 
Swingin’ on that famous door (Leather Lip) 
(60270) 
(Brunswick 02273—2s. 6d.). 


Roy a (cornet) ; Joe Marsala 
(cl); Carmen tren (z) ; ari Weles (bd) 

These two unusually bright samples of 
spontaneous improvisation seem to be the best 
of the new Brunswicks, 

Swingin’ on that famous door is in memory 
of The Famous Door Club at which Marsala 
Mastren and Weiss played with Wingy 
Mannone. on the conventional 
12-bar Blues, if there is anything to choose 
it is perhaps the better side. Marsala’s 
clarinet rides comfortably; Eldridge’s 
trumpet sounds natural and unforced ; 
Mastren makes plenty of his few bars solo 
and Sid Weiss, in addition to being a stead 
foundation in the ensemble, has some stuff 
to do on his own. 

To carry out the farewell mood, in Farewell 
Blues, there is a suggestion of train rhythm 
in the intro. and coda, the success of which 
lies in the fact that it is not overdone. 

En passant it might interest you to note 
how easily it is possible in recording to 
cover up the absence of “ essential” 
instruments by increasing the relative prom- 
inence of others. Until one looks for them, 
one hardly realises that there is neither 
piano nor drums in the combination, which 
also says much for the ability of Mastren 
and Weiss. 

* * * 


jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
Runnin’ Wild (Gibbs, Grey, Wood) 
(39554) ‘ : 
The Melody Man (Hendricks, Oliver) (v 
by Sy. Oliver) (60277) 
(Brunswick 02277—2s. 6d.). 
The regular combination (see THE 
GraMopPHONE for last August, p. 116). 


If excitement were everything in jazz 
this band might rate No. 1 tops. The 
leather lips of the brass team must be about 
the hardest ever, and high notes present 
no obstacles to the solo trumpets during 
their adventurous travels. The rhythm 





(Continued from preceding page) 

that Mr. Mackenzie, most prolific of authors 
and quite capable of writing the whole 
GRAMOPHONE twice over every month by 
himself without even having to think for his 
subject-matter, could be at loss for sufficient 
topics for four pages of chat would have been 
the grandest of jokes were it not for the fact 
that the absurd statement having been made 
by the editor of a jazz review, it may be 
twisted into yet another reflection on jazz 
itself. 

However, that hardly answers the question 
** How does one find out what Swing is ?” 

Well, here is my reply. Study Mr. Stone’s 
definition, remember particularly those 
words “‘ rhythmic undulation,” listen to as 
many gramophone records of jazz as you 
can, and I think you will find that you have 
been brought nearer to recognising Swing 
than you could be by any words likely to be 
put into print. 
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section swings healthily and pace often does 
much to conceal the divergences of opinion 
in a sax team which in Willie Smith and 
Joe Thomas has two fine solo men, however 
they may fail to fit as section workers. 
ag treatments may be unnecessarily gaudy, 
ements may be too busy, but 
ey are slick and interesting and. the boys 
—o them over with an exuberance which 
goes a long way towards being sufficient 
in itself. 

That is a fair review of the band generally, 
but it is unwarrantedly high praise of these 
records which are by no means the best 
the outfit has made. In fact Runnin’ Wild 
is probably one of the worst. 

unceford himself is a college graduate, 
hailing from Buffalo. 


* * * 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Sing, sing, sing (Prima) (v by Trio) 
(DLA316) 

What's the reason (Tomlin and others) 
(DLAg21) 
(Brunswick 02274—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for last August, p. 119). 

If you think staid little Jimmy D. hasn’t 
a sense of humour get What’s the reason, 
in which he and the boys give a burlesque 
of jazz which will make this the comedy 
record of the month for all swing music 
enthusiasts. Clyde McCoy trumpets, Ted 
Lewis-Boyd Senter clarinets, saxophone 
laughs, 1914 banjo and bass breaks are 
all thrown into the corny mélée. 

Brunswick missed the boat when they 
put this out as an ordinary dance record. 
It is not only a glorious skit on jazz in its 
earlier days ; it gives an insight into its 
whole history and a great press story could 
have been made out of it. 

But perhaps they only listened to the 
other side. 

+ * * 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 

Bugle call rag (Pettis, *Schoebel) (61157) 

Rose of the Rio Grande (Gorman, Leslie) 
(61155) 
(Brunswick 02262—2s. 6d.). 

Nagasaki (Dixon and Don (38678) 

Stomping around (Gifford) (36726) 
(Brunswick 02236—2s. 6d.). 

Glen Gray, Clarence Hutchenrider, 
Art Ralston (altos); Frank “ Pat” 
Davis, Kenneth Sargent (tens) ; Robert 
Jones, Grady Watts, “ Sonny ” Durham 
(imps); W. “ Pee-Wee” Hant, Billy 
Rauch, Fritz Hummel (ome) 5 Joe Hail 
(p) ; Jack Blanchette (z) ; Dennis 
(b) : Tony Briglia pis Mel Jenssen 
(vln—conductor) . 

Both discs are a lot of energy expended to 
an end that was not worth it. The trouble 
is that the Casa Loma’s hot style has stood 
still while that of other bands has been 
advancing. 
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COLUMBIA 
Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

Riffin’ the Scotch (Buck, Goodman, Mc- 
Donough) (v by Billie Holliday) 
(W152650) 

Tappin’ the barrel (Young, Washjngtor) 
(v by Jack Teagarden) (W152574) 
(Columbia DB5014—2s. 6d.). 

We all rave, and rightly so, over Good- 
man’s current recordings for Victor, but 
it seems that some of his earlier (but 
apparently only recently discovered over 
here) Columbias are at least as much fun. 

Here’s Benny with a swell band (? per- 
sonnel(s) please, anybody) making grand 
music out of a couple of tunes which, ‘f 
or are not in themselves classics, hav 
with their, bright. catchiness, supplied Mv. 
Goodman with all he (or anyone else !) 
needs for the occasion. 

The whimsical, croaky Teagarden is at 
his best in Tappin’ the barrel, and on the 
other side Billie Holliday sounds so muci 
like Ethel Waters in her palmiest day:, 
that it might well have been Ethel, were 
it not that Billie is, if anything, better. 

It has been said that Billie is not wort): 
the praise bestowed on her because althoug)h 
she has style her tone is so rough. That 
such complaints have been caused solelv 
by the way she was recorded with Teddy 
Wilson’s Orchestra on Brunswick is amply 
proved by this Columbia. 


The Month’s 


Red Norvo and His Swing Septet (Am 
I surrender, ov (Clifford, Barris) 
(CO16022) 

Old fashioned love (Mack, Johnson) 
(CO16021 
(Columbia D5012—2s. 6d.). 

Red Norvo (xy/) with Ch. Barnet (ten) : 
Art Shaw (cl) ; J. Jenny (irmb) ; Teddy 
Wilson () ; Bobby Johnson (g) ; 
Welland (4) ; Bill Gussack (suit-case). 

Although they appear to have been made 
a few days earlier, these two come from 
the period, about a year ago, when Norvo 
and His Septet recorded The night is blue 
and Tomboy, released last autumn on 
Parlophone R2088 and Ratio. 

Almost immediately after these first two 
sessions, Norvo changed much of the per- 
sonnel and increased the outfit to eight, 
calling it his Swing Octet. The general 
impression seems to have been that the 
Octet’s records were rather better than 
the Septet’s, but I think you are going to 
enjoy these two. 

I surrender, dear, is taken very slowly— 
‘two choruses fill the disc—and simply, 
and has the charm of style coupled with 
simplicity. Jenny, with restrained grace, 
has the solo in most of the first chorus, 
giving way in the third eight bars to Barnet, 
who shows a somewhat stronger personality 
and proves himself to be a tenor of un- 
expected ability. The second chorus is 
mainly taken up by Wilson’s pleasant 
rhapsodising, the record finishing with the 
only eight bars in which we hear “ Red’s ” 
inimitable xylophone. 
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The other side being a good deal faster 
features four and a half choruses and gives 
everybody an opportunity. Every bar is 
delightful. Barnet’s and Shaw’s solos are of 
especial interest if only because we hear 
these two artists so seldom. Barnet is 
definitely in the Choo class and Shaw has 
a technical ability which compares favour- 
ably with Goodman’s. While he may not 
be the hottest of clarinettists, there is some- 
thing very nice about his playing. His 
construction is original, logical, free from 
<liches and all round far better music than 
most jazz. 

* * * 
Scott Wood and His Six Swingers 

Hot Pie—Parts I and II a Sailing 
on the Robert E. Lee ; Alabamy Bound ; 
Cali ifornia, here I come ; Japanese Sandman ; 
I ain’t got nobody ; Birth of the Blues 
(CA15893 and 4) 

(Columbia FBis 503—I1s. 6d.). 

Evergreens of Jazz (No. 1)—Parts I and II 
(v) introducing Hot time in the old town 
to-night ; In the shade of the old apple tree ; 
Dinah ; ” Avalon ; I can’t give you anything 
but love ; Nagasaki (CA15895 and 6) 
(Columbia FB1504—1:s. 6d.). 

Scott Wood ( oP ae with Fred Gardner 

(allo, ten and cl) ; H. Owen (tmp) ; J. Young 
{g) ; Escott (5 ); Max yp Ad (ds ). 


The Evergreens of Jazz are more or less 
identical with the versions of the stated 


New Records 


numbers broadcast by Scott Wood’s 
Swingers in the B.B.C. programme under 
the same name, but without Leonard 
Feather’s announcements which did so 
much to make the feature interesting on 
the air. 

The records are rather patchy owing to 
the continual change of tempo, and I prefer 
the Hot Pie which keeps the same tempo 
throughout each side of the disc. 

In spite of the fact that the quality 
of the piano playing is not quite worth 
the amount of solo work the instrument is 
given, on the whole this Columbia Pie is 
one of the miost saleable things Scott Wood 
has done. In the fast side (Part I) Harry 
Owen’s trumpet is outstanding and the 
sixteen bars of fireworks on drums by 
Abrams should amuse the natives. 

All four sides make good 
hot” medleys for those who are looking 
for pot-pourris of popular jazz classics. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Big Chief de Soto (Arbello, Razaf) (61182) 
Crosspatch (Lawnhurst, Seymour (v by 

Bob Crosby) (61181) 
(Decca F6041—1s. 6d.). 
Dixieland Shu eo La Mar, 
Matlock) (61 
Musk rat ramble ee BR. (61036) 
(Decca F6067—1s 
Bob Crosby directing Gil Rodin, 
M. Matlock, Noni Bernardi (alios) ; 3 
Eddie Miller (ten) ; A. Ferretti, “ Yank 


“commercial - 
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Lawson (imps) ; W. rE A Foster 
(trmbs) ; Gil Bowers (~); H. La Mare 
(g) ; Bob Haggard ()) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 

If this section of THz GRAMOPHONE never 
gets to press this month you may blame it all 
on to Musk rat ramble. It’s held up the 
whole works. I can’t leave off playing it. 
Hardened old sinner that I am, who can 
seldom get more than eyebrow lift out of the 
best records, it is still sending hot and cold 
shivers down my back. If ever there has been 
a grander swing record, I have yet to hear 
it. Eddie Miller’s tenor, Matlock’s clarinet, 
Lawson’s trumpet, Haggard’s bass, and 
Bauduc’s drums stick out in a “ Dixieland ” 
arrangement as gems, but of no finer water 
than the ensemble which plays with an easy 
understanding and elegance that I have never 
heard surpassed. And the other side, again 
“* Dixieland ” style, but in slower tempo, is 
practically as irresistible. Benny Goodman 
will have to look out. Crosby’s band is just 

good, and if it looks upon life less 
academically, it is all the better for it. 

After these two sides you may find the 
two more “ commercial” titles on F6041 
somewhat tame ; nevertheless they are no 
disgrace to what has suddenly become one 
of the two finest white swing bands of the 
day. 

P.S.—Bob Crosby has a brother, Bing. 
Some day he too should become famous—if 
only from reflected glory. 

* * * 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
Knock, knock, who’s there? (Tyson, Davies, 
Lopez, Morris) (v by Max Bacon 
(TB2363) 
Wood and wory (Phillips) (xylophone by 
Jack Simpson) (TB2349) 
(Decca F6052—15. 6d.). 

Ambrose directing Danny Polo (alto 
and cl) ; J. Geanette (alto) ; Billy Amstell 
(ten) ; Sid Phillips (bar) ; Max Goldberg, 
C. ffrench (imps) ; Lew Davis, E. Breeze, 
L. Carew (irmbs); Bert Barnes i 
J. Brannelly (zg) ; Dick Ball (5) ; 
Bacon (ds) and in amy and wory ; pmo 
Pougnet, E. Lewis (vins). 

In Sid Phillips’s xylophone speciality, 
Wood and ivory, Jack Simpson shows himself 
to have become without doubt the finest 
xylophone player we have. He has obviously 
been studying Red Norvo, and in following 
out the latter’s style has acquired much of 
the master’s subtlety and charm. Altogether 
a delightful record. 

Knock, knock is Max Bacon’s record, and 
no harm would have been done had it been 
so labelled. Max sings choruses one after 
another in his amusing Yiddisher dialect, 
and puts them over as only he could. 


* * * 


Louis Armstrong & His Orch. (Am.N.) 

Swing that music (Gerlach, Armstrong) 

(v by Louis Armstrong) (61108) 

Thankful (Cahn, Chaplin) (v by Louis 

Armstrong) (61109) 
(Decca F6066—1s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for last August, p. 117). 

Louis still plays a grand trumpet and it is 
a pity he wastes it on doing things the way 
he does. 

But perhaps you will not think it wasted, 
for our Louis certainly knows how to pick 
lively tunes and put them over in a way that 
should make them sell. 


Teddy Foster and His Kings of 

Blue trumpet man (Carr) (v) (TB2335) 

Some of the days os W) (TB2334) 
(Decca F6049— 

Poor Dinah (Morrow) ra (TB2337 

Sugar rose (Ponce, Waller) (v) #4 Baa96) 
(Decca F6050—1s. 6d.) 

Harlem (Carroll) (v) (TB2440) 

Sing, sing, sing (enea) (v) (TB2447) 
(Decca F6094—1s. 6d.). 

F6049 and 6050—Teddy Foster (tmp and 
vocalist) with Frank Weir, Harry Smith 
(altos) ; Norman Impey (ten) ; Phil Green 
(p) ; Joe Young ~* ; Irving Leador (d) ; 


Jack Simpson (ds 


F6094—Harlem and Sing—Foster (tmp 
and vocalist) with Fred Gardner, Ivor 
Lambe (altos); Joe Riley (ten); Mark 
Maurice (bar) ; Bob Leithch (/) ; Young 
(g) ; Leador (b) ; J. Burrows (ds). 

The first records by Armstrong disciple 
Teddy Foster, late of Billy Cotton’s band, 
and now touring the halls with his own 
combination. 

Although the performances are designed 
primarily on “ commercial hot” lines for 
public consumption, there is good stuff in 
them and they are nearer to modern dance 
music at its best than many current com- 
petitive waxings. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
If 7 could be with you (Creamer, Johnson) 
(OAg6 504) 

Stompin’ at Savoy (Sampson, Goodman, 
a {nabs 68) 
(H.M.V. B8480—2s. 6d.). 
Tve found a new baby (Palmer, Williams) 
(arr. F, Henderson) (OA102215) 

Swing time in the rockies (Mundy, Goodman) 

ae Be Mundy) Oe eaj 

M.V. B8481—2s. 

y Goodman oa win de Pew, 
sane. (altos) ; Arthur Rollini, 
R. Clarke (tens) ; Kazebier, Erwin, Geller 
(tmps) ; Ballard and M. McEachern 
(trmbs) ; Stacy (p) ; Reuss (g) ; H. Good- 
man (b) ; Krupa (45). 

Mr. Goodman nearly blotted his copy 
book by taking Stompin’ too slowly and the 
first half drags. 

Now I suppose you’ll tell me that as 
he helped compose it, he ought to know 
the tempo. That, my ‘friend, is where you 
are wrong. It is Sampson’s work. Neither 
Goodman nor Webb had anything to do 
with writing it. Their names are on the 
label simply because they share the royalties 
for having helped put it over. That’s just 
one of the things they do in the American 
music racket these days. 

However, the performance bucks up 
when we get to McEachern’s solo, and 
the rest is worthy of the Goodman tribe. 

The other three sides are all swell. If 
you want to know what that means get 
the back numbers of the GRAMOPHONE, pull 
out all the superlatives I have bestowed 
on the band, add twenty-seven more, and 
the answer’s Goodman this month. 

Since the band returned from the West, 
there have been quite a few changes in the 
personnel.. Kazebier, Dick Clark and 
** Pee-Wee ” Erwin stayed in California. 
In their places are Sterling Bose (tmp), 
and Fred Fellensby, from Joe Haymes’s band, 
and a lad named ‘“* Muzzo”’ are on tenor. 
Berigan may return to make up the trumpets, 





of the Hot Club of France 

(French) 

After You've gone aay 84 Layton) (v by 

Freddie Taylor) (OLA1060). 

Oriental Shuffle (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 

(OLA1059) 

(H.M.V. B8481—2s. 6d.). 

S. Grappelly (vin) ; D. Reinhardt 
(solo g) ; J. Reinhardt, L. Vola (gs) ; 
. Chapet (5). 

Basically these may be the same sort of 
thing as most of the Quintette’s other 
records, but in minor ways they are suffi- 
ciently ‘different to be interesting, and I’m 
not sure that After you've gone isn’t the best 
performance they’ve given. 

Their own composition, Oriental Shuffle, 
is also nice. A pleasant tune, treated 


(except for a few unnecessary flourishes) 


with admirable taste. 
* * * 


The Ballyhoo! 
American tour—Pts. I and II, intro- 
ducing California, here I come ; Passadena ; 
wanee ; Are you. from Dixie? ; When 
the midnight choo-choo leaves for Alabam ; 
Back home in Tennessee. 
(H.M.V. BD5106—1s. 6d.). 

Phil Green () directing “Slim” 
Wilson (/) ; H. Smith (cl) ; W. Morris 
(6) ; Max Lewin (ds). 

The embarrassment. here is this section’s 
heading, “‘ Swing Music.” If one has to 
call these swing music, they are swing 
music at its absolute worst. 

On the other hand there are many who 
will find entertainment in their pace and 
slickness. As musicians the boys have 
their points. Frank Weir’s clarinet may 
be the corniest ever, but he has technique ; 
so have all the others, particularly Max 
Lewin, whose train effects and other stunts 
are not easy to perform with such aplomb. 


PARLOPHONE 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
Blues with a feelin’ (Ellington) (401350) 
Misty mornin’ (Whetsel, rt Ey (401352) 

(Parlophone R2258—2s. 

Two of Ellington’s typical “‘ ak moods ”” 
recorded during the pre-1930 era. 

The performance may have its crudities 
in the light of more modern practice, but 
Misty mornin’ is one of Ellington’s most 
alluring compositions. Lonnie Johnson is the 
guitar soloist ; otherwise personnel is Elling- 
ton’s regular combination of the time. 

* * * 


“T” Toll’s Swingtown Five 
Robins and Roses (Leslie, Burke) (7719) 
Shoe shine boy (Chaplin-Cahn) (v by Ted 
Toll) (7718) 
(Parlophone R2256—2s. 6d.). 

Ted Toll (ds and vocalist) with Rocque 
Dominick (ten and BE ; Alfred Kna Knapp 
(tmp and vocalist) ; Max Wiegand (/) ; 
Evan Moore (z). 


These five boys are collegiate musicians. 
Someone heard them jamming one night for 
fun in the Shim-sham while they were over 
here on holiday during the summer, and this 
session is the result. 

As individual soloists the boys are aston- 
ishingly good, and one does not have to add 
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for amateurs. All have style and imagination 
and the tenor and guitar boast in addition a 
technique which would not disgrace a big 
time pro. 

As a band the group will be better when 
it has had more experience. It has yet to 
learn the value of climaxes, how to construct 
and present its material ; but even so, if any 
English amateur bunch turned up at a 
Melody Maker contest and did only half so 
well, it would have the judges standing on 
their heads and the Place i in an uproar. 


Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots 
Drummer goes to town (Daniels) (7765) 
Japanese Sandman (Whiting) (7768) 

(Parlophone F551—1s. 6d.). 

Joe Daniels (ds) with Harry Hayes 
(alto and cl) ; Tom McQuater (tmp) ; 
Monia Litter (») ; Albert Harris (zg) ; 
“Tiny” Winters (b). 

Drummer goes to town is good fun and 
features some ing which, although 
unnecessarily noisy, is nearer to being good 
swing stuff than anything Joe has previously 
supplied. 

On the other side Mr. Daniels is merely 
smug, and has done nothing to prevent the 
record from being boring. 


VOCALION 


Crystalate have wasted no time in follow- 
ing up their announcement last month, 
that they had secured the British Empire 
rights in the American Vocalion and 
Brunswick Catalogues. 

In their first October Vocalion supple- 
ment are no less than ten outstanding 
records from these happiest of hunting 
grounds for swing music enthusiasts (re- 
leased under Catalogue numbers 22-26 
and reviewed below) and we are promised 
a good supply of further issues in their 
future bi-monthly lists. 

This should make Crystalate, who had 
previously acquired the American Perfect 
and Melotone labels, one of the largest 
and most important factors in the world 
of recorded swing music. 

. * * 
Bunny Berigan and His Boys (Am.) 

I can’t get started with you (Gershwin- 
Duke) (v by B. Berigan) (19013) 

I nearly let love go slipping through my fingers 
(Woods) (v by Chick Bullock) 
(19416) 

(Vocalion 26—as. 6d.). 

19013—Berigan (imp) with A. Shaw 
(cl); Forrest Crawford (ten); J. 
Bushkin (~); Ed. Condon (g); M. 
Stuhlmaker (b) ; “ Cosy ” Cole (ds). 

19416—Berigan (tmp) with “Slats” 
Long (cl) ; Jack Lacey (trmb) and #, g, 
b and ds as above. 

Among the slow, more sentimental swing 
music it would be difficult to find anything 
more impeccable and captivating. than 
I can’t get started. Berigan’s trumpet has 
everything. In addition he makes his 
début as vocalist—singing in the coaxingly 
intimate style of Teagarden, but in a 
slightly higher and rather more youthful 
voice 

Equally delightful is his trumpet playing 
in the slightly faster J nearly let love. It is 
a pity that so much of the record is expended 
on Chick Bullock’s superfluous vocal chorus, 
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for ten bas as they could only find time 
or don bars of Lacey’s always pleasing trom- 


* * * 


Art Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 


A pretty girl is like a melody (Berlin) (19435) 
Japanese Sandman (Whiting) (19434) 
(Vocalion 25—2s. 6d.). 


Art Shaw (cl) with Tony Zimmers 
(ten); W. Kelly (imp) 5 amg a 
(trmb); J. an 
(vlns) ; S. Persoff (oisla) 5° i. Otel 
(cello) ; F. McGrath (p) ; Wee ——e 
(g) ; Hank Wayland (6) ; S. Weiss (5) 


On hearing this unusual combinat'on 
those who have shared my antipathy to 
strings in jazz are likely to alter their 
opinions. 

The arranger can claim more than ‘he 
virtue of having used the instruments with 
restraint. When he is featuring them he 
does so with originality and piquancy ; 
when he is not featuring them he employs 
them for tinting the background accon- 
paniments to soloists in a way that is none 
the less acceptable because it makes their 
presence felt rather than heard. 

The novel and effective use of strings is 
however only a part of the reason why you 
should get this disc. As a whole the com- 
bination is excellent. oy 

As I have said earlier, Art Shaw is a 
most attractively musicianly clarinettist. 
His trumpet and trombone are obviously 
people we can afford to watch, his tenor 
player is outstanding, even for a couniry 
where brilliant tenor men abound these 
days, and the rhythm section is more than 
adequate for its job. 

All round two most refreshing records. 


* * * ' 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
It was a sad night in Harlem (Lewis, 
Kress) (v by Ivie Anderson (B19563) 
Shoe Shine Boy (Cahn, em (v_ by 
Ivie Anderson (B1 (Bros62 
(Vocalion 22—s. 6d.) Br9562) 

(p) with Hodges, Bigard, 
Hardun, Carney (reeds); Whetsel, 
Williams, Stewart (irmps); Brown, 
Tizol, Nauton (trmbs) ; Guy (g) ; Alvis, 
Taylor (b) ; Greer (ds). 

It has been said that Sad night in Harlem 
was inspired by the state of desolation into 
which New York’s negro quarter was 
thrown when Schmelling recently defeated 
the coloured “certainty,” Gene Louis. 
If this is true there is no clue to it in the 
lyric, which is on the usual theme of lost 
love. 

The melancholy, but rather haunting, 
melody is supported by the usual Ellington 
piquant harmonies scored in rich deep 
colours. Hodges and ‘ Cooty ” are alter- 
nately responsible for the lead in the first 
chorus, the second is vocal, while in the 
third and last Bigard’s clarinet is heard 
above the ensemble. All round a fascinat- 
ing little offering in typically Ellingtonian 
vein. 

Shoe Shine Boy, also at slow tempo, gives 
most of the first chorus to Lawrence Brown’s 
trombone, then we hear Ivie Anderson 
again, the record closing with the last 
eight bars of the chorus by the ensemble 
in rather more obvious rhythm. I’ve heard 
much worse—and from Ellington. 
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mi = — and His Orchestra 
Sugar Plame (Kahn-Johnston) (B18317) 
Too good to be true (Beland) (C1377) 

(Vocalion 23—2s. 6d.). 
B18317—Wilson (~) with J. Hodges 
; Tom Macey (cl); Dick Clark 
; G. Moncur 


with “ Buster ” 
Bailey (cl); “Choo” Berry (ten); R. 
Eldridge (imp) ; R. Lassie (g) ; I. Crosby 
(6) ; S. Catlett (ds). 

The contrasting moods of these two 
more of Wilson’s elegant performances has 
not lessened the interest of the disc. 

Too good to be true, in slow, pensive vein, 
offers a grand opportunity to enjoy the 
lyrical character of ‘‘ Choo’s”’ tenor and the 
lazy rhapsodising of Wilson, offset by the 
more forceful Eldridge. 

Dick Clark shows himself to be a 
capable trumpet in the faster and closer 
woven Sugar Plum, but the chief honours 
here go to Johnny Hodges, one of the few 
brilliant alto soloists in a land which seems 
to have gone tenor crazy, and Barbour’s 
guitar, featured towards the end. 

Both sides are well up to the usual 
Wilson standard. 

* * * 


Billie Holiday (N.) and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 


Did I remember (Adamson-Donaldson) 
(19535) i 
No regrets (Tobias-Ingraham) (19536) 
(Vocalion 24—2s. 6d.). 
Billie Holiday (vocalist) = Art Shaw 
(cl) a (tmp) ; Joe B 
Mc (g ) ; P. Peterson 
“ Cosy ” cle (ds). 


They may call these by Billie Holiday’s 


Orchestra, but good as she is (in spite of 
her lack of tonal sweetness not entirely 
undue to the recording), it is not she who 
makes the record—it is the band, And 
there is ample opportunity to hear it, with 
Berigan’s delightful trumpet, Shaw’s mu- 
sicianly clarinet, young Bushkin’s (watch 
this youngster t) easy, Wilsonesque piano, 
and that tower of strength in any rhythm 
team, “* Cosy ” Cole 
* * * 
Benny Carter and His Swing Quartet 


When hag are low (Carter, Williams) 
(v by Elisabeth Welch) (N.) (G6A} 
(Vocalion 16—as. 6d. 

Tiger rag (La Rocca) (19-B) 

Waltzing the Blues (Waltz) (Carter) 
(19-A)_ 
eae dees 19—2s. 6d.). 

y Carter (alto, ten and tmp) with 

Genel ers (N.) (»), Bernard A 

(N.) (g); W. Morris (5); G. “Kilcer” (ds). 

Started and fertilised by an abundance 
of plugging from Benny’s patron, my 
friend, young Leonard Feather, Waltzing 
the Blues has caused a considerable stir 
because it is, it is said, the first attempt to 
“— a waltz. 

Whether it swings in the full jazz sense 
of the word is a matter you had better 
decide for yourselves. Personally, I think 
it does—as far as anything in 3-4 measure 
could ; but I am more intri -s with the 
solos Carter and Gene R lay in 
their ingenious attempt > y ply jazz 
phraseology to waltz tempo. at much 
they have done with unexpected success. 
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Of course you must hear the record if 
only to keep you au fait with what’s 
happening in jazz, but you won’t be wasting 
your money if you don’t like it because of 
all the versions of Tiger Rag, that on the 
obverse is perhaps the best example of 
uncompromising exhilaration inspired with- 
out loss of the qualities which are the 
esthetics of jazz. 

Carter starts off, and goes on playing 
swell tenor for almost half the side. Then 
there is some good piano stuff by Gene 
Rodgers who is one half of the Negro 
variety act, Radcliffe and Rodgers, then a 
grand guitar flare up by Addison (who 
came over with the Mills Brothers), and 
then Wally Morris has a go. 

Wally has recently played in numerous 
records, but most of them have been com- 
mercial pep. affairs, and I have been waiting 
for him to be given a chance to do something 
worth while so that there should be support 
for my statement that he is the best British 
dance bassist we have. A_ thorough 
musician with well-nigh perfect tone and 


ACCOMPANIMENT RECORDS 


A new and valuable departure is made 
to the “* Melody Maker-Rhythm ”’ accom- 
paniment records by the introduction to 
the series of ‘‘ commercial ”’ titles. 

The first of these :— 

Crosspatch (Seymour, Lawnhurst) 

Knock, Knock—who’s there? (Tyson and 

others) 

(12 in. Decca K835—2s. 6d.) 
—recorded from the stock arrangements, 
with performances well up to standard, 
have just been issued. 

This inclusion of ‘‘ commercial ”’ numbers 
has long been wanted, especially in the case 
of tunes suitable (as ‘these are) for impro- 
vised chorus treatment, and should be 
highly successful provided that the records 
are released at time or in advance of the 
orchestrations. 

The dance band parts for these two 
tunes are due out in a few days, and I 
advise all bands, soloists and singers to get 
the records at once. It will enable them 
not only to obtain an idea of what to expect, 
but to practise up their stuff, ready for 
insertion at rehearsal immediately the 
dots arrive. Those who can first put over 
the tunes made popular on the air achieve 
the prestige which comes from being 
up to date. 
——SSSSS==[{[{[__—_======aayamwm—=—=—" 


intonation, he was originally a straight 
man and is more then knowledgable on 
classical music, but he can swing the wooden 
baby with the best when it comes to it. 
When asked what he thought of Wally, 
Benny ‘said he was one of the best bass 
players anywhere. So, may I humbly add, 
do I. 


In quieter vein, but highly satisfactory, 
is When lights are low, featuring more of 
Carter’ s tenor, Rodgers’s piano, and Addi- 
son’s guitar, with the rhythm section 
sounding wae ‘ood to me. 

This is coupled with— 

Benny Carter and His Orchestra with 
Elisabeth Welch (N.) 
I gotta go (Carter, Williams) (v) 16-B) 
(Vocalion 16—as. 6d.) 


Benny Carter (N.) (alto and ten) with 
McDevitt 


Freddy Gardner, A. itt (altos and 
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cls) ; Featherstonhaugh (ten) ; M. Gold- 
berg, T. McQuater and Leslie Thomp- 
son (N.) (tmps) ; Lew Davis, Ted Heath 
(trmbs) ; Billy Munn (/) ; Albert Harris 
(g) ; W. Morris (b+) ; G. “ Kilcer” (ds). 
—a slow melody number and well up to 
the standard of the best of Carter’s other 
English records as far as the band is con- 
cerned, though I wish Elisabeth Welch 
would decide whether she wants to be a 
hot singer or not. 


* * 


Harlem Hot Shots (Am.) 
Breeze (blow my baby back to me) (Mac- 
donald, Goodwin, Hanley) (v) (16573) 
The Blues have got me (La Vere, Johnson, 

Mannone) (v) (16571) 

(Vocalion 17—2s. 6d.) 

* Wingy ” Mannone (tmp and vocalist) ; 
M. Matlock (cl) ; Eddie Miller (éen) ; 
Gil Bowers (); Hilton Lamare (gz) ; 
Ray Bauduc (ds) ; H. Goodman (+). 


Billy Banks’ Chicago Rhythm Kings 
(Am. Mixed) 
Mean old bed bug Blues (Wood) (v) 
Yellow dog Blues (Handy) (v) 
(Vocalion 20—as. 6d.). 

Billy Banks (vocalist) with Henry Allen 
(tmp-lead); “ Pee-Wee” Russell (ten) ; 
the late Jimmy Lord (c/); “Fats” 
Blend’ (} (p) ; Eddie Condon (bjo) ; : -_" 

ar: @ eee Forster (6); Z. 
pow (ds). 
- If hearing the boys muggin’ amuses you, 
you could, taking them by and large, do 
a lot worse than try either or both of these. 


INSTRUMENTAL 





Lou Williams (Am.N.)—Piano solos 
Isabelle (Williams) (60879) 
Overhand (Williams) (60878) 
(Columbia DB5013—2s. 6d.). 


— Booker Collins (5), Ben Thigpen 


Our little female Earl Hines goes from 
triumph to triumph. Every time I hear her 
I marvel afresh that a girl should be able to 
play so much piano. It is not just a matter 
of having the style and the swing. What 
intrigues me equally is her technique— 
that masterly left hand, the cleanliness of 
her runs and figures, and not the least the 
clarity and strength of her touch. There 
is no doubt that Mary is easily among 
the best half-dozen swing pianists in exis- 
tence, not excluding those of the opposite 
sex. 

~ “ * 


Cleo Brewn (Am.N.)—Piano solos. 
Love in the first degree (Brooks) (DLA339) 
My gal, Mezzanine (Rene Ellison) 
(DLA340) 
(Brunswick 02271—2s. 6d.). 
—with Bob Sherwood ie “ Manny ” 
Stein (b) ; Vic Berton (ds) 


Cleo Brown’s records ni always be 
a joy if only for their spontaneity, but 
there is a great deal more behind them 
than that. Ifthe young lady never becomes 
a popular idol it will only be because she 
is too good. She’s probably forgotten 
more about swing than most of the others 
ever knew, but that doesn’t mean that she 
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hasn’t remembered enough to make two 
more of the snappiest piano records ever 
t on to the wax. Nor is she let down 
the accompaniment. 


* * * 


Garland Wilson—Piano solos 
Shim-sham drag (Wilson) (GT2426) 
Your heart and mine (Mercer, Bloom) 
(GT 2429) 
(Brunswick 02283—2s. 6d.). 

Shim-sham drag is Garland in one of his 
most pyrotechnical moods. Clever, but can 
one swing at such tempo ? Garland nearly 
does ; or does he quite ? 

My confrére, Leonard Feather, says the 
other side is really an accompaniment for a 
vocalist, but that he got into the wrong 
studio. Possibly, for I seem to hear him 
whistling at the end to be let out. 


* * * 


Milt Herth (Am.)—Organ solos 
Basin Street Blues (Williams) (Cg0767) 
Stompin’ at the Savoy (Goodman, Webb, 
Sampson) (C0766) 
(Brunswick 02276—2s. 6d.). 

One of my cherished beliefs is that some 
day someone will really swing on an organ. 
I suppose I ought to have given up the 
idea long ago if only because of the number 
of times it has been shattered, but I am 
sticking to it—and in spite of Milt Herth. 

Mr. Herth certainly gets some original 
effects out of the instrument. He has 
found out how to simulate wa-wa trom- 
bones, the peculiar voice of the saxophone, 
the idiom and tone of the jazz trumpet, 
the slap-tongue of the bass clarinet, and 
even the slap breaks of the string-bass ; 
but it doesn’t get him very far because, 
like all the rest of the organists who try 
to play jazz, he has withal failed to dis- 
cover the one thing that really counts— 
how to avoid being rhythmically corny. 

Milton Herth’s father and mother were 
both talented musicians. His sister is an 
outstanding concert -violinist. Milt was 
given a classical music education only to 
become a dance band leader. Then he 

ot married and his wife objected to the 
tose hours, so he threw up his ten-piece 
band to become known as The One Man 
Band—on the organ. The description is 


not inept. 
* * 


Lonnie Johnson (Am.N.)—Guitar solos 
Playing with the strings (Johnson) (400277) 
Stompin’ ’em along slow (Johnson) (400278) 

(Parlophone R2259—2s. 6d.). 

The most ingenuous of Negro plantation 
music it is possible to imagine. 

Both sides come from the Race section of 
the early Okeh catalogue of round about 
1929 and are not worth half a crown, if they 
were worth releasing at all. 


VOCAL 


Mildred and Her Alley Cats (Am.) 
Downhearted Blues (Hunter, Austin) (60204) 
Squeeze me (Williams, Waller) (60203) 

(Parlophone R2257—2s. 6d.). 
Bailey (vocalist) with Teddy 

Wilson (~) ; J. Hodges (alic) ; Berigan 

(tmp) ; G. Moncur (5). 

We may rave about Miss Bailey’s rhythmic 
style, but contributory causes of her reputa- 
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tion for being the most fascinating of all 
Blues singers are without doubt the alluring 
sweetness of her voice and the sympathy she 
infuses into her lyrically immaculate inter- 
pretation. 

Due to the excellence of the reproduction 
these features have never been more obvious 
than in these records, both of which, with 
Wilson’s intriguing piano and the continual 
pithy comments of Hodges and Berigan, are 
perfect gems. 

* 


* * 
Valaida (N.) 
High hat, trumpet and rhythm (Valaida) (v) 
(7820) 


Until the real thing comes along (Cahn, 
Chaplin, Freeman) (v) (7819) 
(Parlophone F559—1:s. 6d.). 

Valaida Snow (tmp and vocalist) with 
Geo. Scott-Wood (/—director) ; Fred 
nny, (ls, alto, and ten) ; H. Owen 
imp) ; J- ; Dick Escott (b) ; 

ane (g) (6) 


Something of Valaida’s true form is 
shown in Until the real thing, but probably 
because of the stilted accompaniment it is 
not the Valaida who gave us such grand 
things as J wish I were twins. 

On the other side she is completely 
swamped by the accompaniment, which 
anyway is over-recorded (vide Gardner’s 
tenor solo). 

* * * 


Lavaida Carter (N.) 
Dixie isn’t Dixie any more (Mercer, Bloom) 
(QEA4o50) 
Jo-Fo, the cannibal kid (Mercer, Bloom) 
(OEA4051) 
(H.M.V. BD365—1s. 6d.). 
Acc. by Geo. Scott-Wood () directing 
Fred Gardner (alio and ci) ; H. Owen 


(tmp) ; J. ¥ ; R. Escott (b) ; 
(me) J ry Ag (6) 


Lavaida Carter is sister of Valaida Snow. 
She has taken Valaida’s place in the latest 
edition of Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds now 
running in town. To say that she is in 
any way the equal of her talented sister 
would be merely a useless compliment. 
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“Fats” Waller and His Rhythm 
uaa i" eal thing along 
7 r ing comes (Cahn 
Chaplin, Freeman) (v) (OA102402) ” 
You're not the kind (Hudson) (v) (OA101669 
(H.M.V. BD5115—1:. 6d.). 

Among his other virtues “ Fats” has 
become the greatest debunker of onion 
ballads. Just when you are wallowing in 
the sentiment of it all he shoots in some 
of his nonsense and blows your dreams 
sky high. F 

In this respect you’ll find “ Fats” even 
more amusing than usual this month. 


* * * 


The Ink Spots (Am.N.) 
Keep away from my door (Gerlach) (61190) 
Stompin’ at the Savoy (Sampson) (61188) 
(Brunswick 02280—2s. 6d.). 

The clever negro entertainers, brought 
over to England a couple of years ago by 
Jack Hylton, have toned things down a lot 
since they were subsequently recorded by 
Victor. To-day they sound more like the 
Mills Brothers. What they have gained on 
the roundabouts they have to some extent 
lost in their swing. They were more fun in 
such records as Your feet’s too big. 


* * * 


Judy Garland (Am.) 
Stompin’ at the Savoy (Goodman, Webb, 
Sampson) (61165) 
Swing Me, Charlie (Robinson, Taylor, 
Brooks) (61166) 
(Brunswick 02267—2s. 6d.). 
Acc. by Bob Crosby and His Orchestra 

(see p. 207). ’ 

Most of us have our own opinions about 
child prodigies, but 13-year-old Judy 
Garland certainly knows what it’s all about. 
She has a style behind her youthful, virile 
voice. 

And don’t forget there is also Bob Crosby’s 
band—doing much more than merely 
accompanying, and swinging deliciously all 
the while. 


Personnel of Previous and 
Elsewhere Reviewed Releases 


BRUNSWICK 


Connie Boswell with Bob Crosby and 
His Orchestra (Am.) 
Swing me a lullaby (Rayne, Prince, Waring) 
(61149) 
You call it swing (Chaplin and Cahn) 
(61151) 
(Brunswick 02254—2s. 6d.). 
Acc. by Bob Crosby’s Orchestra (see 
under Decca, p. 207). ; 


* * * 


Cab Calloway and His Orch. (Am. N.) 
I love to sing-a (Harburg, Arlen (v) 
(LA1ogo) 
Save me, sister ‘((Harburg, Arlen) (v) 
: (LA1og2) 
* Calloway (v) with Garvin Bushell, 
Andrew Brown (altos); Ben Webster, 


Walter Thomas (tens) ; “ Doc” Cheat- 
ham, Irving Randolph, Lamar Wright 
(tmps) ; Claude Jones, “ Keg” Johnson, 
Depriest Wheeler (irmbs) ; Benny Payne 
(p) ; Morris White (z) ; Milton Hilton 
(6) ; Leroy Maxey (ds). 
7 a * 

Bing Crosby (Am.) 

Round up lullaby (Clark, Rose) (DLA437) 

Shoe shine boy (Chaplin, Cahn) (DLA521) 

(Brunswick 02272—2s. 6d.). 

Round up ye Steg 3 by Nick Dan, 
Joe Krelther ( 3+ Gavenion. Ge) ; 
Cliff Barber, Ch. ; 
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Wadia ie teow omens Conde 
tomping at (Sampson, man 
and Webb (60432). one 
Hal Kemp and His Orchestra (Am.) 
I don’t want to make history (Robin and 
Rainger (v by Maxine Grey) (B18810) 
(Brunswick 02241—2s. 


Stomping—Vic Hauprich, 

(altos) ; ** Saxie”? Mansfield, “ Woody ” 
Herman (tens) ; John Carlson, Clarence 
Willard, Bill Graham (imps); Sonny 
Lee, Wendell DeLory (érmbs) ; Howard 
Smith (p) ; Geo. Wartner (g) ; Walter 
Yoder (6); Joe Bishop (tuba) ; Wally 
Lageson (ds); N. Hupfer, Ed. Stone, 
Vincent Allotta (vins). 

I don’t want—Hal Kemp (alto, C mel., 
cl) with Harold Dankers (1si alto, ten, 
flute, cl and bass cl) ; H. K. Dowell (ten, 
soprano, cl) ; Bem Williams (alto, ten, bar, 
flute, cl) ; Clayton Cash, Milton Bloom 
(imps and mellophones) ; Wendell Mayhew, 
Ed. Kuczborski (trmbs) ; ; C. A. Van 
Nordstrand (~); Phil E. Fent (zg) ; 
J. Shirra (b) ; E. C. Ennis (ds). 


COLUMBIA 


Noble Sissle and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

Rhythm of the Broadway moon (Rose, 
Nelson) (v) (60893) 

’Tain’t a fit night out for man nor beast 
(Cahn, Chaplin) (v) (60891) 
(Columbia FB1493—1s. 6d.). 

The regular combination consisting of 

Noble Sissle directing C. Houghton, 
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- Matthews (alios) ; J. wa ar (ten) ; 

S” Becket (bar and soprano) ; ; W. Culley, 
D. Dean, C. Brerton (imps) ; ; Cc. Burrill 
(trmb) ; J. Toliver (. and arr.) ; J. Miller 
(g) ; J. Jones (6) ; W. Kirk (ds). Vocalists : 
Billy Banks and Senean Horne. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
I don’t want to make history (Robins and 
Rainger) (v by Bob Grosky) (60586) 
Oooh, looka there (Todd and Lombardo) 
(v by Bob Crosby) (60912) 
(Decca F5997—2s. 6d.). 

Bob Crosby directing Gil Rodin, 
Noni Bernardi, Dean Kincaird (alios) ; 
Mattie Matlock (alto and cl); Eddie 
Miller (ten); Andy Ferretti, “Yank” 
Lawson (imps) ; Ward Silloway, Arthur 
Foster (irmbs) ; Gil Bowers (p) ; Hilton 
La Mare (zg); Bob Haggard (}) ; Ray 


_Bauduc (ds). 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

Basin St. Blues (Spencer Williams) 
(OAg6503) 

When Buddha smiles (Freed and Brown) 
(v by Joe Harris) (0.496505) 
(H.M.V. B8461—2s. 6d.). 

Benny Goodman (c/) with Bill Depew, 

s Hymie ” Schertzer (altos); Arthur 
Rollini, Dick Clark (tens); “Nate” 
Kazebier, “ Pee-Wee”’ Erwin, H. Geller 
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(tmps); Joe Harris, “Red” Ballard 
yp ine tener (p) ; Allan Reuss (z) ; 
H. Goodman (6) ; G. Krupa (ds). 


* * * 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 
Grinzing (Benatzky ; arr. Melle Weersma) 
(2 EA4o42) 
Sweet Sue (Young; arr. Weersma) 
(2 EA4o4t) 
(12 in., H.M.V. C2856—4s.). 

Free (Kennedy, Carr ; arr. Ternent) (v) 
(OEA4043) : 
The fleet's in port again 
Ternent) (v) (OEA4044) 
(H.M.V., BD5102—1:s. 6d.). 


Did I remember (Adamson, Donaldson ; 
arr. Ternent) (v) (OEA4046) 

Knock, Knock, who’s there? (Tyson and 
others ; arr. Ternent) (v) (OEA4045) 
(H.M.V. BD5103—15. 6d.). 

Hylton directing Joe Crossman, Jim 
Easton (altos); F. Schweitzer (ten) ; 
E. O. Pogson (ten and flute) ; H. Carr, 
Hopkinson (flutes); J. Raine, T. 
McQuater, “Chick” Smith  (tmps) ; 
Eric Breeze, Les Carew (irmbs) ; Monia 
Litter (~) ; Jack Hill (g) ; A. de Vekey 
(8) 5 3. J. © » J. Simpson (ds) ; 

H. Chapman (harp) 3 ; J. Pougnet, J. 
Borelli, D. Wise, Dick Willows, L 
Maddox, C. Hellier (vins). For Sweet Sue, 
Sidone Goosens replaces Chapman and 

. Barton is added on flute. Vocalist : 
Pat O’Malley. 


(Gay ; arr. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys. Orchestral and Otherwise 


There is little doubt as to what type of recording is the strong 
suit of Debroy Somers’s Band. Columbia DX750, Swing Along 
Selection is a typical example. For years now this well drilled 
combination have been turning out successful records of this 
kind ; but this month they rank only second best to Geraldo 
and his Romance in Rhythm Orchestra which includes 
Olive Groves, Cyril Grantham and a good size Chorus who 
present a Showboat Selection in magnificent style. It is no disgrace 
to go under to a strong team like this who seem to put every 
ounce of vitality into the songs chosen. The number is Decca 
K824. It is peculiarly appropriate that Albert Sandler and 
his Orchestra should choose to make a record of selected 
tunes from The King Steps Out (Col. FB1487). As is now well 
known, Kreisler is the composer of the music, and some of the 
tunes have been part and parcel of Sandler’s repertoire for some 
considerable time; so it is only natural that this recorded 
selection is well conceived and executed. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra hit upon a 
rather pretty idea for Decca F6034 ; on it they manage to convey 
the atmosphere of An Old World Garden delightfully. It is com- 
posed of ‘‘ Marigold,” “‘ Pansy Faces,” “‘ Narcissus,”’ ‘‘ Whispering 
of the Flowers,” ‘“‘ Honeysuckle and the Bee” and “ Forget- 
me-not.” Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra also capture 
the appropriate atmosphere in Round a Gypsy Camp Fire, a selection 
of romantic gypsy airs on Columbia FB1500, but the Waltz 
Memories on Rex 8849, by Troise and his Mandoliers demands 
a judicious adjustment of volume either by choice of needle or 
volume control setting. That is not their fault, of course, but 
even when this is done there is some coarseness which is quite 
unsuitable to such tunes as “ Ciribiribin,’’ ‘‘ Poem,” ‘* One 
Night of Love,” etc. Another Rex record—8847—does not err 
to anything like the same extent ; the recording is robust but it 
is more appropriate to the material recorded—sSix Hits of the 


Day—Series 6—a medley of current popular songs ably pre- 
sented by Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band. 

If you like hearing the cinema organ in full blast then note 
Parlophone F562, Six Great Melodies by Harold Ramsay, but 
before playing it use a soft needle and keep volume low or 
** Londonderry Air”? may cause trouble. The other melodies 
are “‘ Cherry Ripe,” “‘ Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Black Eyes,” ‘‘ Lorelei ”’ 
and ‘“O Sole Mio.” Reginald Dixon exercises a little more 
restraint in a Waltz Selection (mostly musical comedy tunes) on 
Rex 8838, but if you want something out of the ordinary hear 
the Dance Improvisations of Horst Schimmelpfennig on Decca 
F6039. They are interesting and well played ; whether they 
are spontaneous or not is another matter. 

A Transatlantic Rhythm Medley, on H.M.V. BD371, needs little 
comment from me ; Reginald Foort and the Paramount Theatre 
organ are responsible for an attractive and lively record. 

A medley of tunes from the Shirley Temple film “ Poor Little 
Rich Girl” is rather roguishly presented by the Henderson 
Twins on Parlophone F561. One of them gives a pretty fair 
imitation of the darling of the screen, and The Four Aces mimic 
the Mills Brothers and, incidentally, various instruments of a 
dance band very realistically in Melody Trumps, No. 2 (Decca 
F6051). 


With the Pianists 


You may pirouette through your October dancing lessons to 
the accompaniment of either Lem Green or Gerry Moore. 
The former has the assistance of a bass player in his Melodies 
of the Month, No. 17 (Decca F6072). One side is in strict 
fox-trot tempo and the other side is a series of tunes dove- 
tailed together as a waltz. Gerry gives a simple exposition of 
the slow fox-trot (Dream Awhile) and a quick-step, Keep a 
Twinkle in Your Eye. These are on Parlophone F556. To add 
variety to the lessons you must try the rumba to the rhythm 
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of Jules Ruben who plays two sides of Rumba Medley on 
Parlophone F558, and you will find Charlie Kunz, Rex record 
8839 (Piano Medley R2o) an excellent means of divertissement 
during the interval between. Be sure it is Charlie because the 
Lee Sims record (Take My Heart and These Foolish Things, 
Brunswick 02266) also in a red envelope, is somewhat spoilt by 
indifferent recording. You may easily mistake the piano for a 
harpsichord here. The Rawicz and Landauer record (Columbia 
FB1497) and the Alleyne and Leonhardt disc (Parlophone 
F563) are alternatives as interval music. The Columbia contains 
an old favourite, Nola, and one of earlier vintage, Parade of the 
Tin Soldiers. Destiny-Waltz of similar period, and Passepied are 
on the Parlophone. 

Of somewhat of the same standard of execution and recording 
there is Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye playing a Doll’s Medley, 
a composite of all the doll songs (Doll Dance, Rag Doll, etc.) 
on Parlophone F550 or there is versatile Billy Mayerl on 
Columbia FB1498 playing a selection from Over she goes. He 
should know how to interpret the various numbers ; he com- 


posed them. 


With the Songsters 


Competition in this class is very keen this month. Not only 
are similar and dissimilar style vocalists brought together for 
direct comparison, in some cases they have recorded the same 
number. 

Thus, starting with the ladies, both Gracie Fields and Greta 
Keller sing Would You? from the film “‘ San Francisco.” Both 
are fluently and feelingly rendered ; Gracie’s version decorated 
with some of her “ Blue Heaven” vocal tricks, and Greta’s 
with that characteristically restrained hoarseness that only she 
can produce. On the other side of this Rex record (8840) 


Gracie is her light-hearted self in Laughing Irish Eyes, and Greta 

replies admirably on the Decca disc (F6054) with Take My Heart. 
This competition is made more difficult because Ruth 

makes her début for Rex with the same title—Take My Heart. 


Ruth, as you may know, is the feminine counterpart of the one 
and only Bing Crosby (he comes into the picture later on) and, 
as anticipated, she tackles that vulnerable organ from quite a 
different angle. She is not so subtle as Greta but nevertheless 
she gets there just the same. To prove that she is sincere she 
tellingly follows this up with It’s a sin to tell a lie (Rex 8853). 
Still in a similar vein her second record (Rex 8852) contains the 
titles It’s Love Again from the Jessie Matthews’s film of that 
name and You from “The Great Ziegfeld.” 

Francis Day strikes an entirely different note in two tunes 
from the film “ Dreams come True ”—Love’s Melody and So 
must our Love Remain. The joint composers are Bruce Siever 
and Franz Lehar so you may expect lilting melody pleasantly 
rendered (H.M.V. BD366). 

Kitty Masters contributes one of the best records she has 
ever made with Lullaby from “ Let’s Sing Again’ and Cryin’ 
My Heart Out for You (Regal-Zono MR2181). 

In the junior school of songsters there is thirteen-year old Judy 
Garland, Stomping at the Savoy and shouting to the world Swing, 
Mister Charlie on Brunswick 02267. But for the information on 
the label I should have guessed her age as nearer thirty-one. This 
sort of thing may be. clever but it is not nice. In direct con- 
trast Joe Peterson churns out A Perfect Day (Joe sings Piefect) 
and Little Grey Home in the West with organ accompaniment by 
Charles Smart on Rex 8842. The titles are certainly more 
appropriate but why doesn’t someone teach these child pro- 
tégés a little restraint and enunciation ? 

I have not seen “ Rhythm on the Range” so cannot say 
how Bing Crosby’s Empty Saddles and I’m an old Cowhand on 
Brunswick 02270 compare with his film. versions. Somehow 
this type of number does not seem to suit Bing’s style nearly so 
well as such numbers as Would You? However if you must 
have the authentic then this is the record to get. 

Dick Powell (Bing’s immediate rival so some fans say, an 
opinion with which I do not agree) enters the fray with When 
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the Moon Hangs High and Did I Remember ? on Decca F6044. These 
are a direct challenge, most cleanly recorded and sung, but that 
expressive something, which many have attempted and seldom 
achieved, is missing. Still, the Powell fans will like the record 
no worse for that. More to my taste and in some respects equal 
to the Crosby titles are A Pretty Girl is Like a Melody and Au 
Revoir by Morton Downey on Rex 8854. His “ Pretty Girl ” 
is perhaps the most pleasant vocal record of this number so far. 
Turner Layton, on the other hand, is a little too forceful in 
Your Heart and Mine, though he is his old self again in The Hills 
of Old Wyomin’ on the reverse side of Columbia FB1501. Here, 
incidentally, he has the assistance of a guitar, which is an advan- 
tage. His appeal is stronger still in Jt’s a Sin to tell a Lie and 
On the Beach at Bali Bali (Columbia FB1496), a standard which 
he maintains in There’s a New World and A Star fell out of Heaven 
(Columbia FB1502). Billy Scott-Coomber, vocalist in chief 
to Jack Payne, makes a breakaway from the sophisticated on 
Rex 8841 with Father O’Flynn and Off to Philadelphia. He, 
naturally, has the brogue, and I must confess, reveals a much 
better range and timbre than I had hitherto given him credit 
for ; this disc is certainly not on the debit side. In these two 
songs he is distinctly comparable with The Vagabond Lover 
who sings The Old Oak Tree and A Pretty Girl is like a Melody 
(Decca F6035). What I said earlier about Morton Downey 
and this last title still goes. 

Les Allen is impeccable in the new song hit Shoe Shine Boy, 
but for sheer entertainment I like the reverse side—Empty Saddles, 
in which he is assisted vocally by The Rocky Mountaineers 
and accompanied instrumentally by The Bunk House Boys 
(Columbia FB1495). Hear this against the Bing Crosby 
disc and then agree with me that it is the better of the two. 
The Rocky Mountaineers and The Bunk House Boys tak: 
complete control on Columbia FB1499, where they combine 
to make merry with Poor Dinah and that new craze Knock, Knock, 
Who’s There? more details of which are giyen under the heading 
of Recurring Titles. 

Being absolutely devoid of Jewish blood and of a knowledge 
of Jewish customs and music, I cannot pass an opinion of 
A Chazendel Oif Shabos and Eili Eili sang by The Street Singer 
on a 12-inch Decca record K826, but he certainly spills a bibful 
of sentiment in /t’s a Sin to tell a Lie on Decca 6071, and his 
sincerity in When I’m with You from Shirley Temple’s film 
“Poor Little Rich Girl” on the reverse would convince the 
most blasé. 

Curtis and Ames, the duettists with a piano, supply the 
antidote in Cheer Up and You can’t pull the wool over my eyes on 
another Decca record, F6057, and you cannot but laugh and 
enjoy the singing and fooling of Warner and Darrell, two 
entertainers of a different kind, in The Legionaires and Sally 
the Circus Queen on Parlophone F564. Of course, it is not necessary 
for me to tell you of the methods and repartee, subtle and other- 
wise, of Murgatroyd and Winterbottom. So much the 
better, for I doubt if I could take the half of it down quick 
enough ; another thing, some of the wisecracks may not look 
nice in print. Art and About Cruises are the titles on this Parlo- 
phone disc, F560. The one and only Ike Hatch makes his début 
for Parlophone with Sing me a Swing Song and There’s a New World. 
If you like the semi-negro style of vocalising then remember the 
number—it is F565. 

Leslie Hutchinson’s four titles are Did I Remember ? Cryin’ 
My Heart Out for You (Parlophone F552), Lonely Road and New 
Heart on Parlophone F553. They are all above the mediocre 
mark, particularly the first title. Here we have ‘“ Hutch” in 
one of his inspired moods, but Jack Daly, the new Irish singer, 
so the label informs us, is quite uninspiring in Beautiful Dream 
and It’s a Sin to tell a Lie (Regal-Zono MR2177), which is 
repeated by Sam Browne on H.M.V. BD372. Even he is 
inclined to bleat, though he atones for this in Take My Heart 
on the reverse. 

Of the October Hill-Billy records there is little choice ; 
Wandering Shoes by The Hill-Billies on Regal-Zono MR2182, 
and Covered-Wagon Lullaby presented by Josef Marais and 
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his Hill-Billy Rangers on Rex 8844 are the ones to hear ; 
my own recommendation is for the former which is backed with 
Nobody’s Darlin’ but Mine. The remaining Rex title is Riding 
the Range in the Sky. 

Leslie Holmes closes this section in his usual rollicking style 
with Around and ’round the Old Bandstand and Sarah, the Sergeant- 
Major’s Daughter on Regal-Zono MR2178. 


Light Music, Accordeons, Etc. 


Behind the recording of H.M.V. C2856 lies a story of a trip 
to America, of new type orchestrations heard there and of a 
resolve to show the Americans what could and should be done 
with such ideas. This resolve is crystalized in two concert 
arrangements of Sweet Sue and Grinzing played by Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra, who carry out the ideas of Melle Weersma, 
Jack’s arranger, in a brilliant and exhilarating manner. The 
Hylton combination has seldom, if ever, excelled these two 
performances. 


In the truly light music class there is a choice of four records : 
The Girl in the Taxi—Waltz Medley and Eva Waltz played with 
determination by the Vienna Salon Orchestra on Regal- 
Zono MR2176; Fresh Breezes and In. Merry Mood played 
in appropriate manner by Barnabas von Geczy and his 
Orchestra on H.M.V. B8484; Wine, Women and Song and 
Soirée d’Eté, both waltzes played by the Orchestra 
Mascotte in their usual effective manner on Parlo R2255 ; 
and Sidney Kite and his Piccadilly Hotel Band playing 
two more waltzes, Espana and Throw Open Wide your 
Window, Decca F6036. These last two are both colourful and 
neatly executed. Afterthought : Waldteufel and Johann Strauss 
have plenty to answer for ! 


Primo Scala and his Accordeon Band have six numbers 
to their credit this month, but unfortunately, to get his best 
performances entails buying two records, since I have lost my 
heart in Budapest and Would You? are not on the same disc. The 
former is backed with At the Café Continental (Rex 8836) and the 
latter with On the Beach at Bali Bali (Rex 8848). The remaining 
titles are The touch of your Lips and Lost (Rex 8837), and this, 
incidentally, is my placing of both titles and records. If you want 
At the Café Continental and Would You? coupled together on one disc 
then get Decca F6045. Here they are played by Billy Reid 
and his Accordeon Band whose second record—and their 
second best—is Decca F6046 which contains The Hills of Old 
Wyomin’ and the popular Empty Saddles. There is more body 
and backbone, however, in both the playing and the numbers 
chosen by Magyari Imre and his H Gipsy Or- 
chestra : they are Hungarian Czardas Dance and Hungarian Quick 
Czardas Dances on Parlo R2253. On Columbia FB1488 Rode 
and his Tziganes give us another refreshing taste of the con- 
tinent with Gipsy Drinking Song and Gipsy Fantasy (Fantasie 
Tzigane) which are made all the more delightful by attention 
to light and shade. Not less interesting or efficient are Don 
Rico and his y Girls Orchestra on two Decca records, 
F6073 and F6074. ‘The first named contains Sweetheart Czardas 
and /’Ultima Parola and Flor Gitana and A Gipsy Lament are on 
the other disc. This combination is unmistakably well trained ; 
they play and attack as one “man.” The choice tunes are 
the Czardas and Flor Gitana, so there is no option, you simply 
must get both discs. It will be 3s. well spent. 

After hearing Mexicana Flo from Mexico, the inevitable numbers 
It’s a sin to tell a lie (Regal-Zono MR2183) and Would You? I 
welcomed Welcoming them in to the Welcome Inn (Regal-Zono 
MRa2184) ; at least it is different, and the London Piano 
Accordeon Band, who play all four, manage to infuse it with 
a welcome gaiety. 

I am not sure that I like two sides of solo guitar, not even when 
played by Pasqualle Taraffo, who displays his virtuosity 
in Fantasta-Capriccio and in the overture to Bellini’s Norma 
(Parlophone R2254). The fantasia is appropriate enough but an 
overture is certainly not a happy choice for a guitar solo. 
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Recurring Titles and Combinations 

There is no alternative but to open the ball this month with 
the novelty fox-trot Knock, Knock, Who’s There? Of course you 
have heard about this new musical game of the Schoolboy Howler 
type which had a great vogue some months ago. Just in case 
you have not, here are two examples of the lyrics from the first 
record, issued last month, by Decca. Ambrose and his Band, 
with Max Bacon as the punning vocalist, perpetrate the out- 
rages (Decca F6052). 

Knock, Knock, Who’s There ? 

Cecil ; Cecil Who ? 

Cecil have music wherever she goes. 

Knock, Knock, Who’s There ? 

Landon ; Landon Who ? 

Landon Bridge is falling down. 
All so very simple, especially if you have an aptitude for punning ; 
and it’s catching, too. Too, too, in some circles! 

You must make your own choice of this number ; in addition 
to the Ambrose record it is done by Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5103 (with vocal refrain so the 
label says. Indeed!), by Harry Roy and his Orchestra 
(Parlo F543), by Leslie Sarony on Regal-Zono MR2179 (never 
heard him knock before creeping into this section) and by Jay 
Wilbur and his Band on Rex 8856. Two sides full of outrages 
here ; the other discs are backed with Wood and Ivory (Decca), 
Did I Remember (H.M.V.), Oh, My Goodness (Parlo) and Too- 
Ral-I-Ay (Regal-Zono). 

Did I Remember, a pleasant tune from the film ‘“‘ Suzy,” is 
played with charming restraint by Maurice Winnick and 
his Orchestra on Parlo F549 and also by Shep Fields and 
his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra on Regal-Zono 2195. Both 
discs are backed with A Star Fell out of Heaven, and since the 
Winnick example of this is in more appropriate tempo he gets 
the verdict. There is little point in attempting to compare the 
Oh, My Goodness of The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra with that 
of The Washboard Wonders. The choice depends entirely 
on whether you like quick-fire swing rhythm or just plain 
danceable tempo. Both have their virtues, but to take either 
one or the other as a standard for comparison is merely futile. 
Hear them both, the former on Columbia FB1489 and the 
latter on Regal-Zono MR2193. The reverse titles are When 
I’m with You and You’ve Gotta Eat your Spinach Baby respectively. 
Similar remarks apply here also. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band give another musicianly exhibition 
in Your Heart and Mine (Rex 8846) and although Jack Harris 
(Decca F6056) and Maurice Winnick (Parlo F542), with their 
respective orchestras, run them close with capable performances 
of the same tune Wilbur scores on the whole ; Winnick is 
rather too sugary, and the Harris vocal is dull. 

There must be something peculiarly attractive about Laughing 
Trish Eyes for here, in addition to other discs already noticed, is 
a trinity on H.M.V. BD5104, Regal-Zono MR2189, and Decca 
F6063. The recording combinations of Max Murray, Billy 
Cotton and Teddy Joyce are responsible. They are peculiarly 
difficult to separate, too, and were it not for the Au Revoir on the 
reverse of the Murray disc Billy Cotton would win by a short 
head. However, if you want a bright and breezy Shoe Shine 
Boy plump for the latter. A neat example of When lights are low 
backs the Joyce record. 

Still more Empty Saddles. Three last month and here another 
five. Fortunately for me the task of making a definite decision 
is much easier this month. The treatment which Ambrose 
and his Orchestra give it on Decca F6047 is quite different 
from any other I have heard, and so far as the present spate of 
records is concerned is an easy winner. The also-rans, but not 
disgraced, are Charles Barnett and his Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono MR2188), Jan Garber and his Orchestra (Brunswick 
02275), Jack Savage and his Cowboys (Decca F6065) and 
Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex 8845) who are my second 
choice. They combine it with Supposing on the reverse, but in 
the same number The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Columbia 
FB1490) show a little more finesse than either Wilbur or Max 
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Murray and his Music Makers (H.M.V. BD5105). The 
obverse titles are Sarah, the Sergeant -Major’s Daughter (H.M.V.) 
and I heard a song in a Taxi (Columbia). 

Ambrose and Orchestra (Decca F6053) come to my aid 
again in a batch of four discs of Take My Heart, but not in the way 
that I had at first anticipated. You see the first records of this title 
to arrive were Brunswick 02258 (Jam Garber and his Or- 
chestra), Rex 8834 (Dick McDonough and his Orchestra) 
and the Ambrose disc, and though the competition was keen 
I had already decided to award the honours to Ambrose. Then 
in comes Columbia FB1492 with the same title played by Carroll 
. Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans. Did that complicate 
matters ? Not so very much, as you will agree if you take the 
trouble to hear them all, because this last arrival settled the 
issue beyond doubt. 

Ambrose regains some of his laurels by virtue of his Free 
(from the new Palladium show “ O-Kay for Sound”) on the 
reverse. There is little to choose between this and the Jack 
Hylton example on H.M.V. BD5102. The Hylton backing is 
The Fleet’s in Port Again, also from the Palladium winner ; inversely 
this number fits the Jack’s well drilled outfit like a glove. Here 
he gets a real chance to show some of the sparkling precision 
for which Jack has no peer. 

Barring late-comers three records of On the Beach at Bali-Bali 
bring the duplicated titles to an end. Leo Reisman and his 
Orchestra (Brunswick 02253) open up well but develop a coarse- 
ness which may be their own fault or it may be due to the 
recording engineers. Jack Harris and his Band (Decca F6062) 
and Dick McDonough and his Orchestra (Rex 8807), on the 
other hand, maintain both a good standard of playing and 
uniform tempo throughout. 

Three of the four remaining titles by Harry Roy and his 
Orchestra are from the film “ Transatlantic Rhythm ”— 
Breakfast in Harlem and I heard a song in a Taxi, two fox-trots on 
Parlophone F545, and Spanish Fake, a rumba (Parlophone F544). 
This is backed with a waltz of Harry’s own composition. In the 


light of a recent event this has a significant titke—A Gift from 
Heaven, in which Harry indulges in a little justifiable sentiment, 


vocally and instrumentally. I felt the same, Harry, about the 
first. But you know what Asquith said ? 

Both Nat Gonella and Scott Wood with their Georgians 
and Six Swingers respectively hark back to earlier days for 
their titles. Each combination have made two discs for cir- 
culation. _Nat has chosen Tormented and Poor Dinah (Parlophone 
F547) and Your Feet’s too big and The Mayor of Alabam (Parlophone 
F546) ; all are typical “‘ Georgian ” examples of swing or semi- 
swing, but after a dull opening in Evergreens of Jazz (Columbia 
FB1504) the Scott-Wood boys warm up nicely, though I prefer, 
and I think you will also, the Hot Pie which they present on 
Columbia FB1503. The first side is a medley of tunes arranged 
as a quick step and the second side is in fox-trot tempo. 

Two waltzes, a quick-step and a fox-trot all, of course, in strict 
dance tempo are the contribution of Victor Sylvester and 
his Ballroom Orchestra. They are When you're in Love with 
Someone and Let’s Sing Again (Parlophone F555) and It’s a Sin 
to tell a Lie and Supposing (Parlophone F554). Mere mention 
of the titles and the combination playing them is sufficient here, 
a remark which applies also to three more records by Billy 
Cotton and his Band. Me and the Moon on MRaig2 and 
Free from ‘‘ Okay for Sound ” on MRa21g9, are the high lights ; 
both are danceable slow fox-trots. Everybody Dance on MR2191 
is a quick-step in lighter and brighter vein. Hear them all and 
be guided by the titles on the reverse side, but skip Dandelion, 
Daisy and Daffodil. All are Regal-Zono discs. 

In complete contrast to the above and to each other are 
Twelfth Street Rag and Bye, Bye, Blues by Billy Cotton and 
his Cotton Pickers on Regal-Zono M2185. The Rag is 
snappy and not too raggy, but I don’t care overmuch for the 
elephantine Blues opening ; it does not last long, however, and 
the rest is very acceptable. 

Commendable solo work and a decisive ensemble are the 
chief characteristics of the two Decca records by Brian Law- 
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rance and his Lansdowne House Sextet. 6064 contains 
two well-tried favourites My Sweetie Went Away and Tormented 
with Brian and Marjorie Stedeford dividing the vocal honours, 
and F6055 are the question and answer numbers Js it true what 
they say about Dixie? and You can’t pull the wool over my eyes. 


Dance Music. Singles 


The output of Rumbas and Tangos has swelled to twelve 
titles this month. There is Don Miguel, and his Cuban 
Music on Columbia FB1494 playing The Cuban Cabby and 
El Sombrero de Gaspar (Rumbas) ; the Orquesta Tipica Fran- 
cisco Canaro on Parlophone (Odeon) OT143 playing two 
tangos recorded in Buenos Aires—Horizontes and Canaro; the 
Robert Renard Dance Orchestra present two tangos, the 
Tango of My Heart and Dreams in Spring on Parlophone F557 ; 
Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orchestra contribute Che 
Papusa Oi! and Noche de Reves (Tangos) on Decca F6061 ; another 
Decca record—F6059—contains two rumbas, La Chaparrita and 
Rumbah-Tambah by the Lecuona Cuban Boys and Julio Cueva 
and his Orchestra on Regal-Zono MR2196 give us two more 
rumbas Rico Son and Una Cubana Y Una Inglesa. My grading 
of this little batch of intriguing music is (1) Julio Cueva, (:) 
Orquesta Tipica and (3) Lecuona Cuban Boys. 

Five Columbia records are the next on the list in which 
Debroy Somers and his Band, representing the stage in two 
numbers—The Fleet’s in Port Again and There’s a New World— 
from ‘‘ O-Kay for Sound ” (FB1507), and Louis Levy and his 
Gaumont British Symphony, representing the film world, 
with two tunes from “ Everybody Dance ”—My, what a Diff’rent 
Night and Everybody Dance (FB1505) oppose each other for fox- 
trot honours. Neither disc is outstanding in any respect, except 
perhaps that the vocalist in The Fleet’s in Port is a liability and 
not an asset ; the Levy mosaic is rather raggy, too, on one side of 
the other disc. The label does not say who the vocalist is in 
Music in May, a waltz by the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (FB1506); 
sounds like Elizabeth Scott, whoever she is her straight singing 
is a welcome change from the crooner type. The tune itself 
is not particularly inspiring but infinitely preferable to It’s a 
Sin to tell a Lie which must be raking in a few shekels for composer 
Billy Mayhew. Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans have steered clear of such sloppy sentiment for their 
other Columbia record, FB1491. The titles are There isn’t 
any limit to My Love and This’ll Make you Whistle from the Palace 
show of that name. There are no fireworks ; just strict tempo, 
and neat execution of simple arrangements. Noble Sissle and. 
his Orchestra adopt different tactics in ’Taint a fit Night Out 
for Man nor Beast, and Rhythm of the Broadway Moon (FB1493). 
The first named is a fox-trot taken in quick-step tempo and the 
jog, jog, jog, rhythm of the Broadway Moon becomes monotonous. 
because of its obtrusiveness. 

There is variety and a likeable restraint in both the H.M.V. 
records of Joe Loss and his Orchestra ; on BD5110 they 
play There’s a New World and Until To-morrow and follow up 
with Cryin’ my Heart Out for You and Everybody Dance on BD51009, 
whilst on H.M.V. BD5107 Roy Fox and his Orchestra shine 
in Shoe Shine Boy, and though they are rather gloomy in It’s @ 
Sin to tell a Lie on the reverse, their I heard a Song in a Taxi and 
South Sea Island Magic are an effective tonic on H.M.V. BD5108. 

The Original Hoosier Hot Shots on Rex 8835 are bound 
to amuse in Nobody's Sweetheart and Is it true what they say about 
Dixie? They score a “ bull ” the first title but only a “‘ magpie” 
on the reverse. 

I do not remember ever meeting with Val Rosing and his 
Six Swingers before. Here they are with Nobody’s Sweetheart 
and I’ll see you in my Dreams on Regal-Zono MRa2186._Straight- 
forward swing with, of course, Rosing vocals ; one very sugary. 

O-Kay for Sound is the title which neatly, if tersely, expresses 
my sentiments of one side of Decca F6048, which is backed with 
a fiery There’s a new World. Both are by Ambrose and his 
Orchestra. Another notable Decca record to hear is F6o068, 
On a Coconut Island and Me and the Moon by Victor Young and 
his Orchestra. BoHEMIAY, 
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Dear Mr. Mackenzie, 

While I have always been deeply grateful to the benefactor 
who founded THe GRAMOPHONE, and had the greatest admira- 
tion for the way in which his London staff gets out the paper 
so promptly every month, I have often felt that it was a pity 
that you had to write an editorial every month. 

After all, the fact that one has to write so many words by 
a certain day every month can be very dampening to the 
inspiration. Even more so when no subject is set. A regular 
book or record review fulfils a definite object, but even the 
best of reviewers can grow horribly stale. 

Generally speaking, editorials are tiresome both to the Editor 
and his readers. They serve a purpose only when they are 
mouthpieces for a clearly defined policy. But old customs die 
hard, and an editorial is as much a part of a magazine as its 
title. Speaking as the founder and editor of two papers which 
do not appear to have come to your notice, I confess that I 
have abandoned the practise of writing editorials ; partly because 
I have the single-handed job of actually editing these journals, 
and partly because I hesitate to write for the sake of writing. 
Yet how much more trying it must be for you to turn out a set 
quota of words each month. 

From a Hebridean aloofness from the centre of recording 
activity, you are expected to fill four and a half pages each 
month on matters gramophonic. Only a very brave man 
would risk endangering a literary reputation in such a manner. 
The introductions to each new paragraph in the “‘ New Records” 
section of this month’s Editorial reveal how limited are the varia- 
tions that even you can ring on this theme. 

That correspondence in the Radio Times must have been read 
in Barra with howls of delight ; arriving, as it did, just when 
you were stumped for something to say. 

But, flattered as I am that I should be so honoured by your 
abuse, I am rather hurt that you should consider me so insig- 
nificant as to be unworthy of either your whole attention or 
something resembling your best work. 

Overlooking any self-consciousness that I may feel as a star 
actor in your comedy, I do not think that last month’s little 
piece is in your best vein. For one thing, the last sentence in 
the Editorial does not make sense. Even this may be due to the 
typesetter (although such errors are rare in THE GRAMOPHONE). 
But surely a second reading of your script would have prompted 
you to remove the appearance of conceit which was implied, 
but not—I am sure—intended. 

I mention these things merely to draw attention to the beam that 
is in your eye. The fact that anyone reading your comments 
who had not read the original correspondence would have a 
pretty poor opinion of me is less important than the fact that 
you have so obviously misread the correspondence yourself. 

I ask you to publish this letter, not merely to continue the 
argument, but to correct the false impressions that you have passed 
on to your readers. 

By the way, the correspondence was quite a genuine one, 
and not entered into with a view to its publication. I am sure 
that Dr. Scholes will not object to my revealing that you have 
him to thank for the subject of your Editorial. 

I entered into the matter when Mr. Walter Yeomans passed 
on to me Dr. Scholes’s original enquiry. Please don’t think I 
am quibbling as I make these corrections. You must know 
how easy it is to alter the sense of any sentence by the slightest 
of alterations. 

Dr. Scholes did not ask for a definition ; neither did I offer 
him one. (J have allowed my confrére a salve by printing his letter 
in full, but up to this point what may be called a lack of pertinence in 
his remarks must be my excuse for not replying to them. With this 
paragraph we approach the topic under discussion. Mr. Hibbs denies 
that Dr. Scholes asked for a definition. What Dr. Scholes asked was 
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LEONARD HIBBS REPLIES TO THE EDITOR 


—and the Editor has a few words to add, too! 
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** Does the term ‘ Swing Music’ mean anything? ...I want to 
include the term in the new edition of my Radio Times Music Handbook.”’ 
If this is not asking for a. definition, what is it?—-C.M.) I said that 
** T find it as impossible to define anything so primitive (meaning 
primary) as I do to define any of my other natural senses.”” That 
surely does more than show that I am “ suspicious of the ade- 
quacy ”’ of the definition, as such, that you put into my mouth. 
(I do not understand whether Mr. Hibbs uses ‘‘ primitive ’’ in the sense 
of “primary.” ‘‘ Primary”? according to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary means, “‘ earliest, original,” and “ primitive”? means 
** early, ancient.’? Neither adjective seems appropriate for Swing 
Music.—C. M.) 

My original letter was by way of being a series of personal 
impressions offered to Dr. Scholes “ off the record.” I made 
no attempt to qualify them but simply wrote down how I felt 
about it all. As a tail piece I offered four more concise im- 
pressions as “a guide of sorts.”” The utter impossibility of a 
written definition was implied in the last lines of the letter. Any- 
way, why should I offer four definitions when, if it were possible 
to give any at all, one would suffice? (Why, indeed?—C. M.) 

Your comments on these four impressions of mine give the 
impression of even less mental development than you are pre- 
pared tocredit tome. Youexpressan appreciation of “‘ serious ”’ 
music. By what critical standards do you arrive at the con- 
clusion that this performance is better than that? (By the help 
of a wide experience of life and a long study of esthetic theory, illuminated 
sometimes by intuition, but too often biassed by personal prejudice.—C. M.) 
And how would you define Music? .(The definition in the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary will serve. Music is “‘ the art of combining 
sounds with a view to beauty of form and expression of emotion.” The 
ancient Greeks used ‘‘ mousike’’ to express all that came under the 
influence of the Nine Muses. Thus when a Greek boy studied music 
he studied at the same time poetry and the dance.—C. M.) Turning to your 
comment on paragraph two, I would like to ask whether you 
admit the possibility of good and bad in anything and/or every- 
thing ? (Certainly not, and the sooner Mr. Hibbs escapes from such 
an annihilating dualism the sooner he will clarify his thought.—C. M.) 
If you do admit that possibility we can immediately convey 
ourselves to your second column. (Irrelevantly agreeing en 
route upon the potential perfection of pancakes and omelettes.) 

Is it so very vague for me to say that there can be good dance 
music and bad dance music? and that bad dance music will 
not ‘‘ Excite in the listener a corresponding feel of rhythm” ? 
If we accept swing jazz as another way of saying the best jazz, 
must our thoughts turn to Lewis Carroll? Or must they be led 
that way to fill space? Let us say that swing is that little extra 
something added by the interpreter. The difference between a 
Viennese waltz played in Vienna by a Viennese and the same 
waltz played by the band on the pier at Little Muddleton-on- 
Sea ; or the difference between the Prelude to Lohengrin conducted 
by Toscanini and the same work directed by an academy student. 
As a definition that still gets us nowhere. ‘The only way in which 
that difference can be appreciated is to hear both Toscanini 
and the student. I am convinced that the only way to get any 
forrader is to hear both kinds of jazz. Even then it is of little use 
to listen with the conviction that even if it was good you wouldn’t 
like it. But mere playing with words in an attempt to define 
the indefinable is pointless. It was not cowardly evasion on 
my part when I took Dr. Scholes up on moral points. (Then 
are we to understand that swing music merely means jazz conducted by 
a jazz-band leader with a good professional equipment ?>—C. M.) 

Swing music is not the only indefinable thing in life. Colour 
is indefinable. (The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines “‘ colour ”’ 
as a “‘ sensation produced on the eye by rays of decomposed light.”’—C. M.) 

I was (with obvious lack of success) still endeavouring to 
express along parallel lines the depth of feeling aroused by 
swing jazz. 
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Whereas you not only hesitate to credit me with the capacity 


for deep feeling, but take it for granted that the whole realm’ 


of “‘ serious ” music is a closed book to me. When I used the 
word “ constipated,” and spoke of “ affectations of civilisation,” 
I was speaking quite literally, not musically. I seem to remember 
that Father Brown was once misunderstood in the samé way. 
** What’s the good of words?” he said. “ If you try to talk 
about a truth that’s merely moral, people always think it’s 
merely metaphorical.” The quotation is at least as apt as the 
one you used from “Alice.” 

Dr. Scholes did not assert jazz to be ‘‘a result of a sickness 
of humanity.” ‘That was a gross misquotation on your part. 
(What Dr. Scholes said, in a reference to jazz was, ‘‘ Cause and effect, 
action and reaction, are in all the world’s affairs, often difficult to dis- 
entangle and so I do not know whether the kind of musical enjoyment 
you are actually promoting is more a result of a sickness of humanity 
or a contributory cause to that sickness.” It is perfectly clear that 
Dr. Scholes connects jazz with a sickness of humanity. That is the 
point—C.M.) Neither is your use of the word “ nigger”. in 
keeping with the culture that you imply that I defy. (“‘ Nigger” 
in this context is deliberately used as a contemptuous term for noises 
which I would not insult genuine negroes by calling negro. They hove 
less relation to the real Africa than the nigger minstrels of a generation 
ago.—C. M.) 

Without placing swing music in the same category as “ the 
music of a Beethoven or a Bach,” I do not ask you to accord to 
it serious esthetic consideration. (How can we accord swing music 
serious asthetic consideration when not one of its devotees can tell us 
what it is ?—C.M.) 

I hear a lot of music of all kinds during the course of each 
month. (The gramophone companies extend to me the same 
courtesy as they do to you.) Last November, I wrote the 
following sentences as part of a record review. I still feel ‘the 
same way about music and swing jazz. 

“|, . I have never obtained the abiding satisfaction out of 
any jazz record that Toscanini gives me with his reading of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. I know of no jazz work which 
has the capacity to thrill me in the way that the new Kousse- 
vitzky records of Sibelius’s Symphony in D major do. The way 
in which Sibelius writes for brass is fer me quite the most tre- 
mendous thing I know in music. I do not even faintly agree 
with those who say that jazz is the only real music of our time. 
I do not think that Ellington can be seriously regarded as one 
of the great composers of the twentieth century. I do not think 
that either Wilson or Armstrong can be seriously regarded as 
being in the forefront of interpretative musicians in an era which 
is remarkable for the large number of virtuosi of the highest rank. 
An era in which no one pianist can be mentioned in conversation 
without another six of equal or greater status immediately 
springing to mind. Anyone who thinks otherwise should listen 
to Simon Barer’s record of Blumenfeld’s Study for the left hand alone, 
or to the tremendous way in which Horowitz plays the amazing 

assages in octaves for the left hand in Liszt’s B minor Sonata. 

“But I do think that in its own way jazz is the most active 
and live musical movement of our time. I do think that 
Ellington in his better moments is a composer who is worthy of 
the serious attention of every school of musical thought. I do 
think that jazz has injected fresh life into a branch of music 
that had become stagnant. The art of improvisation! For 
sheer breath taking beauty, the melodic improvisations of Wilson, 
Armstrong, and Hawkins are among the most vital things in 
music to-day. And I openly avow that whenever I want music 
in small doses, I turn to my records of swing music.” (After 
being rebuked by Mr. Hibbs earlier in this letter for supposing him to 
be speaking metaphorically when he alluded to this ‘‘ constipated age,” 
I am now in a quandary about those “‘ small doses.” Are we to suppose 
that Mr. Hibbs is again speaking literally and not metaphorically, and 
that he really does use his records of swing music as a substitute Sor 
cascara or syrup of figs or any other laxative, that in fact swing music 
is a question of tum-tums not tom-toms?—C.M.) 

Yours, most unrepentantly, 
LEONARD Hisss. 
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HUSH-A-BYE, BABY 


“* To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE, 
* Dear Sir, 

“ The difficulty of defining the term ‘ Swing Music’ lies in that 
term’s personal application. When we say a tune or a phrase 
‘swings,’ we mean that it awakens some response, or touches 
some chord, in us. Obviously some music may appeal to one 
person, and yet fail to effect another—to the former it is ‘ Swing 
Music,’ but to the latter it is not. This personal element being 
an essential to any definition, it is evident that all technicalities 
must be avoided. ‘ Swing Music,’ then, may be defined as any 
music which awakens an involuntary emotional response in the 
hearer. You will say, of course, that jazz is not the only music 
which does this. Quite true. You will probably be shocked 
and horrified to learn that to me the Moonlight Sonata i is Swing 
music ; whereas ordinary ‘ straight’ or ‘sweet’ dance music, 
as well as a great many allegedly ‘ hot’ tunes, are not. 

* That, sir, is my definition of ‘ Swing Music,’ but I beg your 
yes mew to continue in the hope that you will publish’ this 
etter in the ‘ Correspondence’ columns, for it is impossible ‘o 
state the ‘Swing Music fans’’ case within the narrow limits 


you demand. 

‘Mr. Hibbs is very much to be censured for the vacillatirg 
nature of his correspondence with Dr. Scholes, apparently due 
Almost any ‘ fan’ could have put up 


to awe of his opponent. 
a better fight. 

“The term ‘ rhythm-club’ probably came about because, at 
the time the clubs originated, the jazz world was obsessed with 
the importance of what is known in the modern dance band 
as the ‘rhythm sections ’"—piano, guitar and banjo, bass and 
drums: and the original name will remain, though changing 
terminology may rob it of meaning. The unsatisfactory tern 

‘rhythm,’ in accordance with: the outcries of purists, having 
been supplanted by the inadequate and not altogether coin- 
cidental phrase ‘ Swing’ Music,’ we are now apparently to be 
criticised for using the latter. 

**One very important point—* Swing Music’ does not imply 
improvisation. Every bar—indeed, every note—of the com- 
positions of Gifford played by the Casa Loma Orchestra were 
carefully rehearsed, and played by sight in recording ; yet these 
are recognised as amongst the supreme examples of ‘ Swing’ 
jazz. It is true, however, that most real ‘ Swing Music’ is 
improvised. We lack composers with the ability to produce 
music giving emotional satisfaction to either players or listeners, 
so the artistes have no alternative but to play what they feel 
themselves. 

“Once I thought that jazz and ‘ classical’ music would 
never approach one another. Now Iam not sosure. I earnestly 
beg you to listen to Teddy Wilson and his orchestra’s Blues in 
C sharp minor. Can this be the beginning ? 

“As to your paragraph about ‘ Swing Music fans’ in their 
nursery, I consider it in the worst of taste. Are you aware that 
Mr. Hibbs has stated in his own magazine that his library of 
classical records far outnumbers his ‘ Swing’ collection ? Your 
comments, sir, betray a rather ill-informed and very intolerant 
mind. Which obviates, I suppose, any slender chance this 
letter ever had of publication. 

“‘ Finally, may I be permitted to reiterate Mr. Edgar Jackson’s 
statement in last month’s issue that ‘ Swing ’ is becoming a very 
much abused term ? 

**T remain, 
** Yours, etc., 
** London, W.2. William H. Miller.” 


I print this letter because I should not like the “‘ fans’? mentioned by 
Mr. Miller to feel they had been deprived of his services as a champion, 
and I hope it will not be in the worst of taste to suggest that I am able 
to sustain with equanimity the shock and horror of hearing that Mr. Miller’s 
heart swings in tune with the Moonlight Sonata.—C. M. 
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DIFFUSION 


by P. WILSON 


7... questions which the Editor put to me last month raise 
some very interesting points. I am not sure that I can 
answer them completely but at least I can give some indication 
of the problems involved. 

First of all, there is the question of diffusion which he differen- 
tiates from the “ stereoscopic” effect. This differentiation is 
particularly interesting because most people are apt to think 
of the two impressions as one. I agree with him that the 
orchestra in reproduction has become reasonably “ stereoscopic,” 
by which I mean that the various instruments are recognised 
not as part of a flat background but as something individual : 
they stand out more in relief. The reason for this is, I think, 
clear. It is simply the extended frequency range of modern 
recording and reproduction, particularly in the regions from 
200 to 500 cycles and from 2,000 to 4,000 cycles. Reproduction 
from 500 to 2,000 cycles has never presented much difficulty. 

It is probably significant in this connection that the stereo- 
scopic effect becomes particularly vivid when the range of 
response is extended further in the bass in such a way as to 
preserve definition. This perhaps seems so obvious as to be 
scarcely worth saying ; but there is a very important conclusion 
to be drawn from it. Such an extended bass can only be obtained 
by electrical reproduction and it is rarely obtained even then. 
I pointed out in an earlier article (p. 34, March, 1936) that as 
soon as one sets about to abolish phase. interference, baffle 
resonance and cavity resonance, the power of the bass is enor- 
mously reduced, but with this reduction there comes into 
prominence a spatial effect. This spatial effect is actually 
intensified when the power of the bass is increased again, not 
by acoustic resonances but by amplifier adjustment. I can 
demonstrate that at any moment in my own home, but un- 
fortunately the Editor is so occupied on his very rare visits to 
town, that I have had no opportunity of giving him the thrill 
which he would undoubtedly have. 

Now this spatial effect has in it something of diffusion as well 
as of the stereoscopic though far more of the latter than the 
former. I have never yet heard anything like perfect diffusion 
in reproduction. The nearest approach, I think, is in a large 
room with a Voigt domestic loudspeaker. But I am assured 
that such diffusion has been secured by using several microphones, 
each connected to its own amplifier and loudspeaker system, 
the loudspeakers being placed in the same relative positions 
as the microphones. Mr. Voigt some months ago gave a 
remarkably good demonstration using two sound channels of 
this kind, but half a dozen is said to be better. 

It appears then that phase effects as well as directional effects 
are important in this connection. Mr. Mackenzie’s idea of 
half a dozen horns and synchronised discs is by no means so 
fantastic as it may seem at first, though, of course, the demand 
that the discs should be synchronised is a difficult one to satisfy. 
It would not even be necessary for one horn and disc to hold 
the wood-wind, another the percussion and so on as he imagines. 
Provided. the horns are placed in the same relative positions as 
the original microphones in recording the microphones could 
be allowed to pick up and transfer to the appropriate discs all 
the sounds that impinge on them. The resolution into the 
individual instruments of the orchestra would be performed by 
the ear in listening. 

I remember an acoustic illusion of similar type, when I was 
first introduced, years ago, to the electrical reproducing equip- 
ment of a friend of mine. He was fortunate enough to have 
two lobbies leading from two of the corners of his drawing room, 


_ Matter that it may appear at ‘first sight. 


the fireplace being in the wall between. He placed moving coil 
loudspeakers over the doors of the two lobbies so that they 
‘* discharged ”’ into the room at right angles, and each at forty- 
five degrees to the fireplace wall. When I went in he switched 
on the amplifier which fed both speakers and asked me to say 
where the sound was coming from. I could only reply that 
it seemed to come from somewhere over the mantelpiece. The 
sound was not fully diffused because there was no _phase- 
difference between the two sources, but the faculty of the ear 
to take two sources and combine them into a single auditory 
impression was entirely demonstrated. 

I do not think there is any reason to doubt that by using 
multiple sources and multiple reproducers a perfectly diffused 
and stereoscopic quality can be secured. But I am not yet 
convinced that the same effect will not somehow and sometime 
be obtained in a much more simple and practical way. The 
fact that I have already achieved some approach to it emboldens 
me not to be downhearted. It used to be thought that stereo- 
scopic pictures could only be obtained by taking two views 
slightly out of phase and combining them by means of twin 
lenses in a stereoscope. But I have seen and handled films 
which are self-steroscopic in transmitted as distinct from reflected 
light. It appears, too, that such films can be projected on to 
a special screen and viewed stereoscopically by the naked eye. 
With this achievement in mind, how can one be pessimistic 
about the possibility of fully stereoscopic and diffused sound 
reproduction ? 

The second question the Editor put to me was to what extent 
the average ear is capable of responding to the difference 
between 15,000 and 10,000 cycles. I can only reply that I don’t 
know ; but I can hazard a good guess. Thus I do know that one of 
our record reviewers cannot hear a note of 11,000 cycles, though 
he can hear 9,000 cycles distinctly ; I know that because I tried 
the experiment on him! I know also (and for the same reason) 
that one of the experts of a well-known acoustic laboratory in 
London cannot hear anything above 5,000 cycles. I myself 
can detect a pure tone of 16,000 cycles ; how much higher my 
hearing goes I have not had facilities to test. 


On the general question my own belief is that very few town- 
dwellers can hear tones above 10,000 cycles. I understand 
that there is evidence that the hearing of country folk, like the 
Indian with untutored mind, normally extends substantially 
higher in the scale than that of town folk ; presumably the 
noises of civilization are succeeding in dulling our senses. But 
I am not so sure that this necessarily rules out the possibility 
for the average man of detecting the presence or absence of 
sounds above 10,000 cycles when heard in combination with 
other sounds. I should not be surprised to learn that a person 
who cannot hear a pure tone of frequency above 10,000 cycles, 
can still detect the difference in quality of a violin or oboe note 
when frequencies above that limit are suppressed. I do not 
know of any positive evidence on the matter, but such a hypo- 
thesis would seem to explain much that is otherwise obscure. 


Finally, Mr. Mackenzie asks me to undertake a specific test 
to determine what, in my view, the best acoustic reproduction 
misses as compared with the best electrical reproduction. I 
should like to carry out the test, though it is not quite the simple 
I am afraid I can’t 
do it just yet, however, because I am under doctor’s orders to 
go slow, as I have been overstraining myself lately. In any 
case, isn’t such a test eminently one which could best be carried 
out by a mixed committee ? 
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RADIOLYMPIA 


O another radio exhibition has passed into the limbo. Quietly 

and almost unobtrusively. At one time the radio show was one 
of the most eagerly awaited events held at Olympia. Just radio 
alone, without the help of either variety side-shows or of Television, 
intrigued quite as many people as passed through the turnstiles 
this year. Despite the fact that the attendance at Olympia was a 
little larger than in 1935, there was an almost apathetical atmos- 
phere this year. Why ? Is it because the general public has at 
last realised that the exhibitions of the last two or three years 
have degenerated into little more than an exhibition of the cabinet 
maker’s craft, or is the apparent lack of enthusiasm because that 
vast army of home constructors, always eager to assimilate new 
ideas, has dwindled to a comparative handful ; or is it because of 
the fact that the science of radio has developed so rapidly that 
manufacturers are ahead of them- 
selves and the best they can offer 
from year to year are variations of 
well-known themes with a few 
embellishments in cabinet design 
and aids to correct manipulation ? 
We wonder. 

There have been few funda- 
mental improvements during the 
past two years. Admittedly almost 
every instrument manufacturer has 
produced all-wave instruments this 
year, but short-wave reception is 
not new and at present real 
musical entertainment is not to be 
found in that gallery ; and the 
average layman is fast becoming 
educated to the appreciation of both 
good music and musical values. 
Indications of this abound every- 
where. Information gathered at 
Olympia and from our own readers 
suggests that a good many people 
from all over the country are be- 
coming tired of B.B.C. programmes 
and are turning their attention and interest to recorded music. 
Furthermore we have it on good authority that the sales of the 
recording companies are increasing rapidly. It is not, of course, 
to be inferred that short-wave reception is wholly valueless. It can 
be most entertaining, most instructive, and most perplexing, too ! 

Our own opinion (we offer no solution to the problem) is that 
the public has lost interest in Olympia because of the inadequacy 
of the present form of radio show to demonstrate any type of 
instrument convincingly. It is significant that the only instruments 
to be heard working under their own normal conditions were the 
pianos on the two stands in the gallery. 

Incidentally the manufacturers represented by these two were 
the only ones of the whole of the musical instrument industry (as 
distinct from the radio and record industries) to accept the invita- 
tion of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association to take floor space 
at Olympia. 

The majority of people, these days, are no more interested in 
the innards of a radio receiver or of a radio-gramophone than they 
are in those of a piano. Their primary concern is tone and quality 
of reproduction. Even volume and station getting propensities— 
once salient features of interest—are losing their attractions. 

The audition rooms that at one time lined the gallery at 
Olympia, though by no means ideal, did afford some guide to the 
tonal qualities of an instrument, and many were the arguments 
and discussions and keen was the interest shown in those over- 
heated cubicles. They helped considerably too in maintaining 
public interest in both radio and records. Side-shows, no matter 
whom they are sponsored by, the B.B.C. or the R.M.A., never will. 

Perhaps when television becomes a universal proposition we shall 
see a complete remodelling of ideas of presentation. At least we 


A Television Receivtr by 
Bush Radio 


shall be able to “see” 
Who knows ? 

However, the principal point of these notes is to give some 
indication of the general radio and television activities. 

On entering Radiolympia for the first time this year, one was 
immediately struck by the general spaciousness and the absence 
of the “old school tie” colours, the silver and blue which, 
previously, the scribes of the R.M.A. had decreed officially 
as the background for all stands. This time, it seems that exhibitors 
had a free hand and this, combined with the more generous spacing 
in the body of the hall, was productive of a much more pleasant 
and pictorial effect. Incidentally, the blue riband for stand design 
—The Wireless and Gramophone Trader cup—was won by Cossor. 

When the eye had taken account of the scene, the ear began to 
assert itself, and to quote a well-known critic, “‘ there seemed to 
be a noticeable improvement in quality ” from the multitude of 
speakers, which again were driven from a common input. One 
cannot be sure whether this was actual fact or whether it was due 
partly to the less crowded hall, but the general characteristic— the 
cleaner treble and the more definite bass—even under those con- 
ditions, were very noticeable. Perhaps this is the confirmation of 
our own opinion often expressed in THE GRAMOPHONE, that manu- 
facturers have realised the futility of designing and passing an 
instrument under laboratory conditions and hoping that the same 
tonal result would be maintained when fitted into a cabinet of 
only a few cubic feet capacity. 

From America one hears of elaborate precautions against box 
and cavity resonance. In one instance the sound emanating from 
the rear of the speaker diaphragm is fed into an assembly of 
specially shaped tubes, and is finally emitted from an aperture in 
the same plane as the speaker grille. The tubes are designed to 
reverse the phase of the bass sounds from the back of the speaker 
and in this way dodge both interference and cavity resonance. 

Nothing quite so elaborate has yet appeared over here, but in 
at least one model exhibited at Olympia, the R.G.D. Model 1220 
All-Wave Radiogram (120 gns.), a new “ Pressure Balancing 
Chamber ” as R.G.D. term it, is incorporated in the cabinet to 
effect a similar result. The Voigt Domestic Loudspeaker which 
this year was demonstrated throughout the period of the 
Exhibition, at nearby premises in Sinclair Road, gets over the 
difficulty in quite another way. This method has been explained 
in these pages before. To break away from the main theme for a 


quietly and, maybe, comfortably, 


A Ten Valve, All-Wave Radiogramophone with Automatic Record 
Changer and Three Speakers. The H.M.V. Model 801 
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moment, it may be of interest to know that since our report of 
the Lowther-Voigt two-piece radiogram in the April, 1936, issue 
modifications have been carried out to both speaker and ampli- 
fying equipment. The corresponding improvement in quality was 
clearly demonstrated in Sinclair Road, despite the indifferent 
room characteristic. 

Back at Olympia, it was gratifying to note the absence of tall 
stories and exorbitant claims. Only one of any magnitude was put 
over—this to the effect that certain receivers cover a frequency 
range of 30-10,000 
cycles. And this 
when mounted in a 
cabinet of less than 
18-in. cube ! 

As anticipated 
there were no new 
ideas of a funda- 
mental nature ; there 
were Many new and 
ingenious develop- 
ments but these were 
mostly confined to 
new types of tuning 
scales and dials, 
tuning = indicators, 
automatic record : 
changers and new The Philips Model 745 All-Wave Receiver. 
cabinets. Note the adjustable tuning scale 

One of the new in the raised position 
dialsk—the McMichael—was illustrated here last month, and the 
illustration above gives some indication of the effectiveness of the 
new Philips tuning scale. This is set at an angle in the cabinet, 
but it is adjustable to an almost vertical position so that it can be 
seen and read conveniently from either a sitting or standing 
position. The most ingenious part of the mechanism, however, 
the picture cannot show. The same knob is both a quick motion 
and a slow motion control. In tuning, the idea is to overshoot the 
mark on the quick motion and then come back slowly on the 
reverse. The control works this way for both directions of rotation. 

The tuning devices were mainly of the neon type, the ones of 
note being on the Ekco, H.M.V., Dynatron, Ferranti, and 
Marconiphone stands. 

For the first time we saw the production models of the new 
Garrard and Collaro automatic record changers in operation. 
Both are of the 8-record capacity type, but 
the Collaro has the advantage in that it can 
be loaded indiscriminately with g-, 10-, or 12- 
inch discs. On the other hand the new 
Garrard is less expensive. As in previous 
years the 33-record capacity Autotrope 
intrigued crowds of people. This is the Rolls- 
Royce of record changers, but it is only avail- 
able in Autotrope radiograms, and these cost 
from 138 guineas upwards. 

The chief feature of the cabinets exhibited, 
and particularly those housing radio- 
gramophone equipment was their generous 
dimensions. Those of Decca and Brunswick, 
of Bush Radio and of G.E.C., though housing 
relatively inexpensive equipment were all of 
good proportion and size so as to give the 
speaker as much breathing space as is com- 
patible with the dimensions of the average 
room. In the de luxe class the new style 
cabinet of the H.M.V. 801 Radiogram, with 
its three eliptical speakers mounted high on * 
the three-sided front seemed very promising. 

So far as short-wave reception is concerned 
there is no need to enumerate the various 
makes ; almost every stand displayed one or 
more models both in radio receiver and radio- 
gram form. Some were designed to give 
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variable selectivity, and others had a fixed degree of separation. 

That manufacturers are concentrating more and more on 
quality reproduction is evident from the number of new instru- 
ments, expensive and inexpensive, which incorporate variable 
selectivity devices: Philips, Bush Radio, Pye, Ekco, Dynatron, 
and Ferranti were amongst those featuring this refinement. 

The dearth of new developments in loudspeakers and pick-ups 
was not particularly surprising, though it was interesting to note 
the increase in the number of double diaphragm (4 /a Voigt) 
speakers. The Rola G.12’s and the new additions to the Rola 
brigade as well as the new range of B.T.H. and Magnavox Duode, 
“66” and ‘‘33” speakers seemed to be of prime interest. But the 
new W.B. Stentorians should prove attractive propositions during 
the winter on account of the fact that they, and only they, can be 
used in conjunction with the W.B. relay which enables the speaker 
or the set to be switched on or off from any room in the house. 

Of the new pick-ups 
there is very little to say, 
simply because there were 
few new designs exhibited 
and none which operated 
on fundamentally new 
principles. Crystal pick- 
ups and crystal speakers 
were of course the chief 
exhibits on the Rothermel 
stand. In particular we 
noted the Rothermel- 

Brush Junior model which 
was recently produced at 
£1.12s. 6d., but perhaps of 
more importance we were 
showna new torsion crystal 


element of the type The Brunswick BGCA/1, an 8-Valve All-Wave 
referred to by Mr. P. Radiogramophone with Auto- Record Changer 

Wilson in his August, 1936, 
“High Fidelity ” notes. Its size, however, was larger and we 
should therefore expect its natural frequency to be lower. 
Whether we shall see this type in pick-up form in the near future 
is a question not easily answered at the moment. Collaro, B.T.H. 
and Garrard were responsible for the other pick-ups of interest ; 
all are of the electro-magnetic type with the exception of the 
B.T.H. (Piezo lectric) model which is well known to readers... It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the H.M.V. No. 11 is still 
available and is practically the only one now 
produced to fit on to an existing carrying arm. 

In contradistinction to those years when 
the home constructor was a vital factor in 
radio, the component manufacturer’s exhibits 
were of little interest to the layman ; Dubilier 
exhibited their new B.W. type wire-wound 
low power resistances, new “635” mica and 
Ceramic condensers as well as interminable 
ranges of paper, wet and dry electrolytic con- 
densers, the characteristics of which a few 
years back would have been eagerly can- 
vassed by thousands. 

That was one really significant feature of 
Radiolympia 1936—the lack of enthusiasm : 
people just wandered about from stand to 
stand looking at this and that and then 
retired to the vacant spaces in the gallery 
which had thoughtfully been laid out with 
chairs. 

Had it not been for the Television 
demonstrations and the television receivers 
exhibited on the Marconiphone, G.E.C., 
H.M.V., Cossor, Bush, Pye, Ekco, Philips, 
and Ferranti stands, and the Cathode ray 
tube devices by B.T.H., Bush, and Cossor, 
the enthusiasm would have been difficult to 


Model 366 register. 
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Television was certainly the attraction of 1936. The receivers 
on the stands were inoperative, but their equivalents could be 
seen and heard in the B.B.C. demonstration booth. And it is 
significant that well over 120,000 people saw the transmissions 
from Alexandra Palace during the run of the show. 

These are early days to be giving 
any considered opinion of the 
respective merits of the Baird and 
E.M.1I.—Marconi transmissions or 
of the respective merits of the 
various makes of receiver. At the 
present stage of development it 
seems that interlaced scanning has 
a definite advantage in that the 
“ flicker”? is appreciably less. This 
is an opinion formed not from the 
result of seeing the transmissions at 
Olympia where the Baird and 
Marconi-E.M.I. transmissions were 
received on alternate days and 
definition therefore uncertain to 
estimate, but as a direct result of 
seeing a demonstration of the 
private transmitter in the labora- 
tories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Wembley. Here, in addition 
to the reception of the Marconi-— 
E.M.I. 405 line interlaced transmission from Alexandra Palace, 
a 240 line interlaced transmission was put out with the aid of five 
of the new G.E.C. television receivers, one of which was specially 
‘* cooked” so that interlacing could be dispensed with. Here, 
then, was a diréct comparison of the two. And there was no 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


THE AFTERMATH 





S is usual after the closing down of the Radio Exhibition, our 

daily mail has increased by almost 100 per cent. Most of the 
letters relate to the new instruments and new components, pick- 
ups, loudspeakers, valves, &c. The significant feature about this 
is that precisely the same thing occurs year after year both prior 
to and immediately after the show. 

Perhaps more significant still is the fact that a good proportion 
of the correspondence hails from readers as far away as Germany, 
Sweden, Africa, and even Australia, who write regularly about 
this time for news and opinions of new equipment. 

Those within easy reach of Olympia have, of course, the chance 
of seeing things for themselves; and many of them, like the 
urchin who was given carte blanche to take his fill from the pastry- 
cook’s window, came away empty-handed, unable to make a 
choice. That is when the Enquiry Coupon on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THe GRAMOPHONE and sometimes a stamped 
addressed envelope comes in handy. 

It would help us, however, if readers would try to crystallise 
their ideas and requirements a little more ; leaflets from most 
manufacturers abound at this time of the year, and in most cases 
are free for the asking. 


Lowther-Voigt Radio 


For those who were unable to visit their showrooms during the 
radio show period, Lowther-Voigt have prepared a brochure 
giving complete data, technical and otherwise, of their products. 

As most of you know, each instrument is designed primarily to 
give a high standard of reproduction, every other attribute being 
of secondary consideration. The gramophone enthusiast is 
especially catered for, and in the Lowther-Voigt range there are 
electrical reproducers for recorded music only, to which, if desired 
at a later date, a radio tuner may be easily connected. 

Those who like to do things for themselves will be specially 
interested in the Improvised Horn for home constructors. The 
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possible doubt about the verdict. Anyone with a pair of eyg 
would have appreciated the difference between the two picture, 
The interlaced picture was not only more steady: it had in con. 
sequence greater clarity. 

This G.E.C, demonstration was really an auspicious occasion, 
for not only were Lord Hirst and 
Mr. C, J. Railing, the chairman and 
vice-chairman respectively, of the 
Company present, but all the other 
G.E.C. brass hats, and a host of 
press representatives as well. The 
demonstration was invaluable to 
the press in that it provided in. 
formation that would have been 
difficult to obtain elsewhere. It 
also afforded an opportunity of 
judging the merits of 240 line inter. 
laced and non-interlaced trans. 
missions, the 405 line interlaced 
transmissions and the merit of the 
G.E.C. receivers under what must 
be considered, at present, ideal 
conditions. 

The demonstrations at Olympia 
were convincing enough of the 
entertainment value of television in 
its present stage, and the G.E.C, 


Note the lamp ; 


show set the seal. 

All that now remains are the obstacles presented by the 25 mile 
radius of effective radiation and the comparative scarcity of 
80 guinea (or more) pockets. When these are overcome Television 
will have arrived universally. 


OF RADIOLYMPIA 


blue print costs only 2s. 6d., and a complete horn costs £2 153s. od. 

We heard one of these new type horns in direct comparison 
with the Voigt Domestic Speaker in Sinclair Road, and though 
naturally it did not attain the same high standard, particularly as 
regards depth and breadth of tone, the improvised horn acquitted 
itself admirably. It was by no means disgraced. 

Write to the Lowther Manufacturing Company, Lowther 
House, Maidstone, Kent. 


Dynatron 


A. Hacker & Sons, too, the makers of Dynatron instruments, 
also invite readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to send for their catalogue 
of new radio receivers, radio-gramophones, electrical reproducers, 
radio tuners and L.F. amplifiers. 

In all there are eight complete Dynatron models ranging in 
price from 15 to 120 guineas. Some are just normal receivers and 
radio-gramophones, and others are all-wave instruments ; but all 
are designed with quality as the foremost consideration, and as 
stated last month, towards this end all radio receivers have 
“* straight circuits ’’ and all the amplifier output stages incorporate 
triodes only. 

The address is Perfecta Works, Ray Lea Road, Maidenhead. 


Dubilier 


The name “ Dubilier ” needs no introduction to anyone who 
has followed the vicissitudes of radio and of the electrical repro- 
duction of sound. 

Just as the name of Beethoven implies Symphonies and Sonatas 
to the lover of:music, so Dubilier conjures up thoughts of low 
frequency amplifiers with their conglomeration of resistances, 
condensers, &c., without which your radiogram would not 
function. 

This year Dubilier have considerably extended their range of 
fixed condensers—mica, paper, ceramic, electrolytic, &c.—as well 
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as augmenting their fixed and variable resistance ranges. But 
there is no need for us to go into details here (thank goodness—for 
they are interminable!) ; they are obtainable in pamphlet form 

tis to all who care to write to the Dubilier Condenser Co. 
(1925) Ltd., Victoria Road, North Acton, W.3. 


A New Portable Recorder 

Apropos our recent notes on Personal recording and recording 
equipment, the most compact and perhaps the most ingenious 
recorder—the Truvoice—we have ever seen outside the recording 
studios was demonstrated to us recently. 

It is, of course, designed for use with acetate discs on which 
either normal 78 r.p.m. or 33% r.p.m. recordings can be made. 
The turntable is a massive casting indirectly driven by an adjust- 
able friction device from a powerful motor. The recording head 
and tracking mechanism is driven from the turntable. 

The amplifier, which includes all the necessary input volume 
and fader controls and an output meter, is of two stages with a 
push-pull power stage capable of handling a speech current of 
about 10 watts. 

The complete assembly, together with a small moving coil 
monitor speaker and a piezo pick-up for immediate play-back is 
mounted on a substantial metal chassis, within a leather covered 
carrying case. Despite this fact there is no electrical interaction 
and mechanical vibration is negligible. A crystal microphone on 
an adjustable stand and connecting cable completes the outfit. 

The price is £95. 

Although the records we heard were made under really 
atrocious acoustic conditions they reproduced extraordinarily well. 

Later, we shall have an opportunity of trying out this Truvoice 
equipment for ourselves under more favourable conditions. 


Marconi’s Original Mast 

On the roof of Radio House—headquarters of Marconiphone— 
there is now in position a 60-ft. mast consisting of mainmast and 
topmast, and carrying a gaff with a Union Jack at the peak. 

This mast has a unique history, inasmuch as it is the original 
mast used by His Excellency the Marchese (then Signor) Marconi 
during his early experiments in the Isle of Wight. 

It stood in the grounds of the Royal Needles Hotel, Alum Bay, 
Isle of Wight, and carried the aerial with which Marconi succeeded 
in establishing communication over a distance of several hundred 
yards. He increased this to two miles and then moved to Niton, 
eight miles away, taking the mast, which took two days to transport 
owing to its size and weight. He erected it in a field quite near to 
where St. Catherine’s Lighthouse now stands, and after further 
experiments established communication. 

The mast (at that time 160 feet in length) was reduced to 60-ft. 
—its present length—and was used to carry a flag in the garden 
of a lady’s house on the Island. 

Last year it was bought by Marconiphone and shipped to 
England. It now carries the first Television aerial in the West End 
of London to be erected for the purpose of supplying programmes 
for public demonstration and experiment. 


B.C.N. Needles 

There still seems to be some doubt as to where non-metallic 
needles for needle armature pick-ups can be obtained. As pre- 
viously mentioned Burmese Colour ‘“ Radio ”’ and ‘“‘ Emerald” 
needles are issued in 2s. packets which contain two metal sheathsinto 
one of which a needle must be fitted before insertion in a needle- 
armature pick-up. Most dealers stock them but they can be 
obtained direct from the B.C.N. Company, Waddon Factory 
Estate, Stafford Road, Croydon. 


Seen in Soho 

A man eating, and apparently enjoying, a gramophone record. 
Devoured it with alacrity to the consternation of a large crowd. 

We recollect an old patent specification which waxed eloquent 
on the advantages of making records from an edible material, 
presumably so as to balance the spiritual with physical indigestion. 
But this one was a “ Rex.”’ So now you know what to do with 
your worn out records. Put them in the picnic basket ! 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Hutchinson’s Technical and Scientific Encyclopedia. 
Edited by C. F. Tweney and I. P. Shirshov (Hutchinson). 
Complete in four volumes, £5. Vol. 1, 25s. 

At the time of writing only Vol. 1 of this encyclopedia is avail- 
able. Therefore it is impossible to give a complete survey of the 
scope of the work. Some indications of the ground covered may 
be derived from the publisher’s note on the jacket, viz: ‘‘ The 
work traverses the whole field of Physics, Astrophysics, Meteorology, 
Horology, Electrical Communication ; the whole field of Chemistry, 
Geology and Minerology ; Crystal Structure and Radioactivity ; 
the new sciences Oceanography and Geophysics. Engineering, 
Civil, Mechanical Electrical, Mining ; Navigation ; the science 
of Aeronautics ; the making of Cinema Films ; the Carbonization 
of Coal; the manufacture and dyeing of Textiles, including 
artificial silk, the sources and manufacture of Furs ; the manu- 
facture, properties and uses of metals ; Gems, Watch and Clock- 
making and Jewellery ; Ship Construction; Fuels; Welding 
Processes.” 

That is a very imposing list, but surely no more imposing than 
the list of principal contributors. Here are a few: Electric Cables, 
Dielectrics, Electrolysis, Dr. H. M. Barlow, A.M.I.E.E. ; Cathode 
Ray Oscillograph and Thermionic Valves, L. H. Bedford, M.A. ; 
Electrical Engineering, Professor J. K. Catterson-Smith, M.I.E.E.; 
Electro-Acoustics, Telephony, Telegraphy, Cinéma, Dr. L. E. C. 
Hughes, A.C.G.I. ; Crystal Structure, Sound Ranging, R. W. 
James, M.A., B.Sc. ; Radioactivity, J. M. Nuttal, D.Sc. ; Wireless 
Telegraphy and Telephony, Dr. R. L. Smith-Rose, A.M.I.E.E. ; 
Electrical Measuring Instruments, F. E. J. Ockenden, A.M.I.E.E. 

The list of contributors will also serve to indicate some of the 
subjects likely to be of interest to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
No doubt there are other subjects of equal interest ; and if the 
radio, electrical and acoustics fields are any criterion, then those 
sections are well taken care of too. 

The work is, of course, arranged alphabetically, this volume 
covering from A to Direction-Finding. It is, however, much more 
than an encyclopedia, there is so much information imparted, 
data, formule and tables, &c., that the book becomes a vade- 
mecum of incalculable value. Some of the articles run into many 
pages, and where clarification is necessary diagrams are unstint- 
ingly used. 

Not the least useful feature of the work is that on completion 
Vol. 4 will include a most comprehensive bibliography of Standard 
Books and Papers on all the subjects dealt with, so that ardent 
students may delve more deeply into their own particular subjects. 

This note is only a brief survey of the work in general, but this 
Vol.1 promises well, very well : and to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
the advice is to make a note, at least, to inspect it; after that, 
whether you buy or not rests entirely with yourself. The odds are 
that you will, and place on order the remaining three volumes. 

Works of this kind are not produced every year: but this is one 
that will be of practical help for many years to come. "a. a 





NEEDLES THAT DO NOT INJURE THE RECORD 
£ BEST FOR RADIOGRAMS 
There are no needles quite as good as B.C.N.’s 


Round, Non-Metallic Gramophone Needles. 
Electric Pick-up, Acoustic and New Emerald 
‘ull-Tone Needles, 2s. per packet. 
Packets of Radio and Emerald containing 
two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature 
“ Pick-ups,” 2s. per packet. 


THE POPULAR B.C.N. 
3s. 6d. each 
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NEEDLE SHARPENER’ - 


Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Who! i¢ House or by 


Telephone Telephone 
CROydon 606g THE B.C.N. COMPANY croyden 6068 
WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


HE death of Harry Plunket Greene has naturally received 

considerable notice, both in THE GRAMOPHONE and in every 
periodical with any musical outlook: nevertheless, ‘‘ Collectors’ 
Corner ”’ claims no small part of him, if only on account of the 
early date of the meagre number of records that he made, and 
the practical impossibility of finding copies of them to-day. 
They date from 1903 to perhaps 1910; the latest that I have 
traced being Molly Brannigan and the twelve-inch Off to Philadelphia. 
But all are rare, and change hands only very seldom. 

Plunket Greene was more than a ballad singer and teacher, 
he was something of an originator as well, since he exploited 
with much success that style of singing which is sometimes 
known as “sing as you speak,” in which interpretation and 
enunciation are regarded as of greater importance than singing 
tone or technique. This is not to be taken as meaning that 
Plunket Greene lacked either—he possessed both in a considerable 
degree, if an ingratiating tone and complete command of 
phrasing meant anything—but he knew and recognised that his 
voice had neither the weight nor the beauty to carry him 
unaided to the high place which his keenly intelligent use of it 
made undisputably his own. It has been pointed out that 
the comparatively early failure of his voice had indicated a 
faulty method of production ; but I wonder whether the nature 
of the voice or the use made of it is the dominating factor in 
such cases ; because we are so often left with the feeling that 
some of our weighty headwaggers in matters vocal are merely 
being wise after the event. However this may be, Plunket Greene 
adopted the style which undoubtedly suited to admiration his 
own peculiar gifts, though his wisdom in seeking to impose it upon 
others whose cases may have been altogether different is less clearly 
established. He became unwilling to allow that the voice could 
be a superb musical instrument which, properly handled, could 
stand or fall by itself, unaided by intelligent or even intelligible 
words. We need not question the value of diction here, although 
the voice is the only instrument which possesses that peculiarity ; 
and it is a fact, explain it as you will, that even in a language 
which we do not understand, perfect diction is pleasing and 
imperfect diction is irritating: this, no doubt, is because, being 
good readers of “ Collectors’ Corner,” we are fastidious, and 
like things well done. So we may all at once admit that since 
Plunket Greene-devoted so much time and trouble to inculcating 
the need for perfect diction and intelligent speaking in singing, 
we are indebted to him for the theory which he preached, and 
for such results as his pupils have allowed him to achieve. 

As a young man of twenty-six, it is evident that his purely 
vocal powers were much admired, since we find him at Covent 
Garden in 1890, making his début as the Commendatore in 
Don Giovanni, in company with Francesco d’Andrade, 
Lillian Nordica, and Zélie de Lussan, though a friend of 
his has whispered to me that his rendering was not wholly 
satisfying ; and certainly one would hardly have looked for 
complete success for a baritone singer in such a réle: anyhow, 
after small parts in Meistersinger and Roméo et Juliette, the opera 
saw him no more. 

His first love as a platform singer was German lieder, and this 
episode in his career is happily represented in two record 
collections by copies of his extremely rare Abschied of Schubert 
—a truly glorious record, made perhaps earlier than 1903 (I 
cannot quite remember), the sonorous tone of which goes far 
to reconcile us to the idea of operatic ambitions... He was not 
a prolific recorder, but The Donovans, was a splendid example 
of Irish humour expressed in a blending of words with music ; 
and the same may be said of the ten-inch Off to Philadelphia, 
made in 1903 or 1904, in which song we hear to perfection the 
unquenchable Irish optimism breaking through the expression 


of the sadness of parting; in this are able to realise how 
much can be put into a simple and unaffected use of words, 
which still scrupulously adheres to the notes of the score; and 
this, we may believe, was exactly what Plunket Greene wished 
us to understand. 


NOTHER old friend, with an even wider appeal, who has 

lately left us is Henry Lytton, who probably undertook a 
greater number of réles in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas than any 
other comedian. As with Plunket Greene, I will not offer my 
readers a formal obituary notice ; but since Lytton was one of 
the recording pioneers, his place in “‘ C.C.” is clearly marked, 
Those who remember the old “ Collectors’ Who’s Who” will 
remember that his record of The Yeomen of England, of which song 
he was the originator, was included in it ; but as a matter of 
fact, he recorded before this for Berliner, though the couple of 
examples which I possess are not easy to listen to ; but the seven- 
inch G. & T. of By the Shores of the Mediterranean which he created 
in that excellent musical comedy The Earl and the Girl is better ; 
and even if it were true that, at the beginning of his career, he 
** had not much of a voice,” he nevertheless became a very fine 
singing comedian, and was a very satisfactory baritone. I first 
heard him as the Earl of Essex in the original production of 
Merrie England at the Savoy in 1901 ; and although I have heard 
that delightful work very many times since, his impersonation 
has never been even remotely approached in my experience. 
His animation, puckish good humour, and nimble dancing, and 
his easy assumption of the Elizabethan costumes combined with 
his really fine acting created a memorable impersonation. I 
would say that in such straight comedy réles ne was generally 
a better artist than in those later times when, after the demise 
of the incomparable C. H. Workman, he was recalled to the 
D’Oyly Carte Company to carry on the Grossmith tradition. 
Although he inclined to be irrepressible, his invincible good 
humour, his persuasive speaking voice, and his winning per- 
sonality saved him where others might have foundered. ‘The 
fine voice which had made such an impressive scene of The 
Yeomen of England, and the dancing which no other singer of 
When Cupid first this old world trod has had the courage or the 
breath to imitate, were lacking, but the fine acting tradition, 
when kept severely under control, ensured his success with all 
but the most exacting Gilbertians. As Robin Oakapple, he was 
perfect, and his Bunthorne was almost equal to that of Workman 
himself (why is this supreme exponent of the Grossmith réles 
so entirely forgotten ?), but I consider his most polished and 
most artistic performance to have been his Sir Joseph Porter, 
although his Lord Chancellor was irreproachable. He failed 
entirely to make anything of the thankless réle of the Major- 
General, and his Duke of Plaza-Toro lacked the absurd dignity’ 
which is that out-at-elbows grandee’s stock-in-trade. One who 
has never been convinced of the pure genius of The Yeomen 
of the Guard may not be the best judge of Lytton’s Jack Point, 
but I am very clear indeed that I liked Workman’s a very great 
deal better—as I am also clear that Lytton was not the first, 
as ‘has been said, to give this opera a tragic ending: Workman 
was doing this while Lytton was still tickling our ears with 
The Cosy Corner Girl in The Earl and the Girl. 


But if he sometimes stepped out of the picture for the delight 
of the groundlings, one felt that the tradition was safe in his 
hands, and that his ‘‘ second string,” Ivan Menzies, owed much 
for his truly exquisite performances of the Grossmith réles, for 
which he became justly admired during his all too brief associa- 
tion with the Company, to the example and precept of his 
master. We got so used to him that we shall miss him terribly, 
and his loss will be felt throughout the English-speaking world. 
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even the most critical . . . 


. - . have praised the exceptional realism, the dignified appear- 
ance and absolute reliability of the McMichael Radiogramo- 
phone. On both radio and records the large dual moving-coil 
speakers possess an unbelievably wide response, from a deep 
““boom-less” bass to the highest treble, whilst the stereophonic 
effect brings every orchestra right into your room. 

Within the scope of the powerful superhet circuit are dozens 
of interference-free radio p es. Extreme simplicity in 
tuning is achieved by the McMichael Giant Dial, indicating 
stations with unusual clarity. The cabinet of delicately inlaid 
walnut, polished to “mirror” perfection, is the last word in 
gracefulness. 


As perfect as the modern radiogramophone can be, this 
McMichael model is the instrument for all connoisseurs. : 


McMICHAEL 


_ TWIN SPEAKER 
radtogramophone 
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How The Gramophone HE MOST difficult problem 
the enthusiastic record 
Exchange can help you collector has to face to-day 

is the continued re-issue of his 


to k eep y our R ecor d favourite works by better artists and 


invariably better recordings. 








Collection up to date | Nothing is so detrimental to his 


enthusiasm as the knowledge that there 
are records in his collection that no 
longer interest him because he knows that a better recording is available. 


Naturally he desires to possess the new recording but is at once faced with the 
problem—what to do with the recording he already possesses. 


This is where only The Gramophone Exchange can help. 


To quote from our Prospectus : 


NEW RECORDS 

“We stock every worth-while record issued by H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, 
Decca, and Decca-Polydor ; also the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue and our own 
list of Rare Foreign Recordings. (Only Fibre Needles are used for demonstrating 
new records, so that customers may be assured that they will receive new records 
untouched by a steel needle.)”’ 


We can give you a Generous Allowance on your Unwanted Records 
in part payment for New Records. 


Let us put your name on our mailing list, and you will not only receive the new 
supplementary lists each month, but the opinion of our Musical Director— 
Mr. G. H. S. Montagu—on the new records issued. 


Select the records from your collection that you no longer wish to keep, send them 
along to us (if you have not a suitable box for packing we will send you one) or 
send us a list of the records, giving particularly catalogue numbers and condition, 
together with your order for new records, and we will, by return, let you know 
their value in part payment. Do this every month—for thus, and thus only, can 
you keep your collection up to date. : 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 


Astra House, 121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 - - - Four doers East of Cambridge Circus 
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WAS delighted to hear again, after too long an interval, from 
beny old friend P. W. (Saxony), who will be remembered as one 
of the earliest followers of “‘ C.C.,”” and, I think, the first of 
my now long list of Continental correspondents. Although he 

rts that there is little collecting going on in Germany, he 
is still able to maintain his interest, and calls our particular 
attention to a record by Gustav Walter, who was born in 1834, 
and who, at the age of seventy-one, had produced a rendering of 
Schubert’s Am Meer which P. W. describes “‘ of incredible 
freshness and unforced power, to say nothing of magnificent style.” 
He adds that he believes that he is the only collector to possess 
a record by this singer. 


T is evident from these remarks that we in England are missing 

something through not knowing of the prowess of Gustav Walter ; 
and I am afraid that some of my Continental friends have been 
somewhat surprised—not to say shocked—by my ignorance of 
the fame of some of their heroes : we cannot be blamed, however, 
if these fine singers refuse to leave Germany, Holland, Italy, 
or elsewhere, and prefer the safe if less exciting life of the municipal 
opera house ; but although many of the names paraded for my 
edification représenting P. W.’s latest finds fail to evoke a proper 
response in me, I am interested to hear of such a collector’s 
piece as O Sommo Carlo (Ernani) sung on a 1904 Fonotipia by 
Sammarco, Palet, and de Bohuss. Though we know of 
Palet only through his Fonotipia records, and have been duly 
impressed by the penetrating power of his pure tenor, and 
Sammarco is of course an old friend, Irene de Bohuss is 
something of a rarity, both personally and on records. As I 
have mentioned here before, she sang Nedda in London with 
de Lucia and Ancona at my first Pagliacci, but my memory 
fails to recall any other réle ; and as to her records, I believe 
that the only other one to reach us was that in which she sang 
with Sammarco in La ci darem—an interesting disc which I play 
on rare occasions. Other finds of general interest to be reported 
by P. W. are four originals by Sigrid Arnoldson, an artist 
who, I regret to confess, has not received the attention in ‘* C.C.” 
to which her important position as a singer of the “ Golden 
Age ’’ so clearly entitled her. Her success in London began 
in 1887, in Augustus Harris’s operatic début with the superb 
Jubilee season at Drury Lane, where she made a triumphant 
start in Jl Barbiere, with such a celestial cast as Battistini, de 
Lucia, and Edouard de Reszke. Her beauty, charm, and 
unforced and natural acting were very favourably commented 
upon by the critics ; as well as, what is more important, the 
freshness of her pure soprano, her admirable intonation, the 
excellence of her scale singing, and her complete freedom from 
vibrato (? tremolo). In the following year she reappeared, again 
under Gus Harris, but this time at Covent Garden, as Oscar, 
Cherubino, and Mozart’s Zerlina ; while in 1893 she sang 
Gounod’s Baucis on several occasions, as well as repeating the 
Mozartian réles, singing both at Covent Garden and at Drury 
Lane, at which latter theatre ‘‘ overflow” performances took 
place of certain operas being given at the house over the way. 


T was in 1887, too, that Sigrid Arnoldson received the 
crowning and much coveted honour of appearing at a State 
Concert at Buckingham Palace—a personal compliment paid 
to only a few whose natural qualities, besides undoubted vocal 
accomplishment, made special appeals to the Queen’s affections. 


Madame Albani, as we know well, was thus favoured, and we. 


count it as a virtue in her—as was my dear friend Emma Nevada, 
whose regrettable failure to make records has deprived readers 
of “‘ C.C.” of some of the most delightful and thrilling recollec- 
tions of the great operatic period, and the beauty and sweetness 
of whose invincible good nature is still a living testimony to the 
infallibility of the Queen’s personal judgment. It would be 
an omission, in such a connection, not to mention Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, whose noble characters were also fully 
recognised in the highest circles, and who were permitted a 
degree of intimacy which they receive and treated with the 
grace and modesty of the really great, and who may be written 
down as two more of the Queen’s friends. 
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The State concerts, as most of us know, were formal and 
somewhat chilling functions, at which the Queen, after the 
death of the Prince Consort, was not present, but was repre- 
sented by the Prince or Princess of Wales : but some of our 
friends were honoured by “commands” to Windsor, where 
intimate performances of concert and opera were given in the 
private theatre. Thus, Signor Lago’s original Cavalleria Rusticana 
Company, with Vignas as Turridu and Marie Brema as Lola, 
were able to celebrate the instantaneous success of their efforts 
in this manner, as, only a little later, were Calvé and de Lucia 
in the same opera. Nordica, Schumann-Heink, and Bispham 
appeared in a full dress pérformance of Lohengrin, on the famous 
occasion when Jean and Edouard travelled down in their stage 
costumes, and were thus compelled to beg the Queen’s indul- 
gence on being received in audience by Her Majesty after the 
show. Suzanne Adams, the loveliest Marguerite of all, sang 
in Faust at Windsor with Alvarez, Ancona, and Edouard 
de Reszke . and this, I think, was the last “ command ” opera 
performance to be given for Queen Victoria. 

P. W. surprises me by the sang-froid with which he reports 
that super-rarity the Battistini-Carotini duct of 1903, Warsaw 
issue ; and, bracketed with it, the Eugene Onegin, presumably 
of the same group, and, to the best of my knowledge, a unique 
specimen. Others included a G. & T. red label of 1904 by 
Constantino, whose records did not reach England until some 
few years later, and then in Columbia form. He sang at Covent 
Garden in about 1905, but I cannot recollect that he out-sang 
Caruso. 

P. W. is to be congratulated upon having formed a remarkably 
valuable collection, by his own efforts, and without the stimu- 
lation of the praise and envy of fellow collectors in his own 
country. 

Y recent remarks on the records and the art of 

Watkin Mills and on what he stood for in the traditional 
oratorio, have brought from J. C. L. F. (Hayward’s Heath) an 
exceptionally kind gift of two of this grand singer’s original 
Odeon records, made, as far as I can recollect, in about 1908. 
These confirm to a surprising and remarkable degree my early 
memories of him as an exponent of Mendelssohn and Handel, 
and I will go to the length of expressing doubt whether there is 
alive to-day any singer who is equipped with the necessary voice 
and technical skill to deliver the runs and divisions, or shape 
the phrases of the mighty music in the one and only manner 
which is satisfactory to true oratorio lovers, with the fluency, 
clarity, and massive strength of Watkin Mills and those of 
his school. 

It would be difficult for the present generation to visualise 
the degree of finish and devotional feeling which were com- 
bined in the equipment of a front rank oratorio singer. To 
many such it was almost an act of worship, in which true inter- 
pretation would be impossible without true feeling. Whether 
in the confined space of the old schoolroom at Uppingham, 
where Mills was a frequent and immensely popular figure, or 
in the vast Central Transept at the Crystal Palace at Handel 
Festivals, I well remember his ruggedly handsome features 
gazing genially over the faces of his audiences, to whom these 
gracious and kindly oratorio singers were as beloved personal 
friends (another lost tradition, by the way), and the serene and 
easy confidence with which he gave the fullest point to the 
letter and the spirit of the Biblical texts. 

The records of The Lord Worketh Wonders in Judas Maccabeus 
and of Why do the Nations? in Messiah are masterpieces in a 
sense in which the term is not now understood—the very work 
of a master, beside whose comprehension of the whole of his art 
our occasional and half-hearted attempts to produce oratorio 
sans tradition, sans technique, and sans the very soul to under- 
stand it, offer some explanation of the existing indifference 
of the public towards the most individual form of musical art 
that England ever has produced or ever will, and the only one 
which is in entire keeping with the true inwardness of the English 
character. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tuz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





A Protest 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

After writing some very scathing remarks about Chopin’s 
Grand Polonaise, Op. 22b, which was issued in August by H.M.V., 
the reviewer, A. R., adds this remark: “‘ I now wait for some 
Mr. Know-all to tell me he considers this Polonaise to be a 
masterpiece ! ”’ 

It would seem, therefore, that because A. R. dislikes the 
piece, everyone else should do likewise. Surely, while admitting 


a personal dislike for the work, he could at least have suggested 
that it may give satisfaction to other people, instead of dis- 
playing an arrogant attitude and a lack of consideration for 
varied viewpoints. 
Birmingham. 


WILuiAM H. Brown. 


The Late Mr. Harry Plunket Greene 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have just seen the very admirable tribute paid to the late 
Harry Plunket Greene by your contributor, Mr. W. S. Meadmore, 
in your September issue, and ask permission to add a little 
reference to further records by him which probably escaped 
notice because they were tucked away in the catalogue among 
the Lecture Records sponsored by the Columbia Company. 

They reproduce a lecture given by him on “ The Art of 
Singing,” and are obtainable through any gramophone dealer. 
(Nos. D40149 and D40150.) 

The records reproduce in a marvellous way his attractive 
personality and deal in his own charming manner with the 
technique of singing and the best method of training the human 
voice. Regarding breath as its organ, he contrasts the difficulty 
between speaking and singing, and discusses in the simplest 
possible manner four different methods of securing correct 
breathing ; points out the drawbacks of three and gives common 
sense reasons for the superiority of the fourth. Breathing 
exercises, as such, he considered to be “‘a mortification of the 
flesh ’ and laid stress rather on the necessity for physical exercises 
suitable for training the abdominal muscles. 

The basic advice given in these two records should be of the 
greatest value to all students of singing, and as there must be 
many who mould their styles upon those of recorded voices, it 
would seem a pity if this practical gramophonic help from so 
artistic a singer were overlooked. 


London. W. J. Hanps. 


Litvinne or Nordica? 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Being a regular reader of “‘ Collectors’ Corner,” I was rather 
dismayed to observe in the September issue that Mr. Hurst 
appears to disparage the art of Nordica. I think Mr. Hurst 
will agree that the Liebestod must be one of the most difficult 
vocal tasks to re-create on a record, and I feel sure that the chief 
reasons for Mr. Hurst’s dissatisfaction with the record in question 
are traceable back to technical faults. Personally, I approve 
of this record because it is the least strident of the many recordings 
I have yet heard, and the beauty of the voice is undeniable. I 
wonder if there was ever any singer who could interpret the 
Suicidio aria from Gioconda like Nordica. I refer, of course, 
only to her record, which remains for me the greatest thrill the 
gramophone has yet given. The recording of this disc, for some 
unknown reason, far exceeds the recording of other Nordica 
records. 


It would appear that Mr. Hurst is of the opinion that Litvinne 
was a greater artiste than Nordica. Whilst personally quite 
unqualified to contradict this opinion, I have read many of the 
books by the late Herman Klein, David Bispham and Liza 
Lehmann, and whilst, in all cases, the merits and triumphs of 
Nordica have been praised unhesitatingly, only scant mention 
has been made of Litvinne. Furthermore, I recollect having 
read about two years ago in the Daily Telegraph an article (I 
believe by Richard Capell or Bonavia) on Litvinne, and it was 
definitely stated that she was one of the greatest of the “‘ lesser 
stars.” Whether this description is justified or not, I think 
it will be generally agreed that Nordica was a star of the highest 
magnitude, not only in her native America, but in Bayreuth 
and London. 

To conclude, it would be stupid to try and assess the merits 
of these two artistes on the strength of their records. I happen 
to like those of Nordica, and I happened to be very disappointed 
in the Litvinne record of Voi lo sapete, recently broadcast in 
Mr. Hurst’s very interesting recital, but neither of these facts 
influence me either way, as there are various factors determining 
personal likes and dislikes. I assert, however, on the authorities 
mentioned above, that Nordica was the more accomplished and 
greater artiste of the two. 


London, S.W.3. Ina Souez. 


Sustained Notes 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I am interested in the first paragraph of your reviewer’s com- 
ments on the Lohengrin Prelude contained in the September issue, 
as follows :—‘‘ .. . I doubt if there is any instrument existing 
in which surface noise will not disturb the ethereal pianissim, 
or any motor running so dead true as not to bring a slight wave 
into the long-held chords at the start and the end.” 

Unfortunately, the finer the reproducer, the greater is this 
béte noir of surface noise in evidence. In this connection one is 
glad to note that in some recent records (notably of Columbia and 
Parlophone) these noises are practically eliminated, and the 
question suggests itself, if practicable with some records, why 
not with all ? 

The wavering of sustained notes is due, I firmly believe, to 
variable speed in the recording, the reproduction at constant 
speed resulting in irregular pitch. 

I have taken observations as follows :— 

Duration of sustained notes 
Record Seconds 
Barber of Seville Overture 

Columbia 9166 .. me 74 
Clock Symphony (Secon 

Movement) Col. L2089. . II 
Lohengrin Prelude, H.M.V. 

D1463 eh 15,8andg _ Variable pitch. 


The fact of these being played off the same motor bears out, 
I venture to think, the opinion expressed above. 
New Milton, Hants. J. W. Cuurcu. 


Result 
Constant pitch. 


Constant pitch. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 

In the current issue of THE GRAMOPHONE the critic who 
notices Prelude to Act I, Lohengrin, H.M.V. DB2904 points out 
that there is not “any motor so dead true as not to bring a 
slight wave into the long-held chords at the start and at the 
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end.” I agree that there is a ripple, but I contend that this is 
due to the record being warped, and that if the record were 
in proper condition there would be no ripple, at any rate not 
on a turntable of constant speed as mine is. 

London, W.2. Maurice ELLINGER. 


Pet Dislikes 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

An idea strikes me for a competition in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
It may be some good to you. 

You have often had ‘‘ Most Memorable Passages,” ‘* Fav- 
ourite Symphonies ” and such like. 

How about asking for “ Pet Dislikes” in great works, with 
short reasons. For myself, I loathe that middle indeterminate 
passage in the slow movement of the Ninth Symphony as much 
as anything (it also, I remember, displeases W.R.A.), and the 
first movement of the Fifth. 

If you collected other grouches against noddings on the part 
of the Masters (or alleged noddings), I imagine some interesting 
reading would result. In all great works one of the most irritating 
movements must be the allegro moderato of the Archduke Trio, 
which, as Rorke says, starts superbly but never gets anywhere. 

Kendal, Westmorland. N. D. Snarru. 


Haydn Quartet Society 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

It is good to see a voice raised, at length, in protest against 
the threatened extinction of the Haydn Quartet Society. But 
the voice is not loud enough. It is time someone started to 
be rude. 

The “ Society ”” movement began as a means whereby a group 
of enthusiasts could obtain records of music, not otherwise 
commercially profitable, on a subscription basis. But with the 
growth of the movement, the societies themselves changed 
their nature. Instead of supplying the needs of a minority of 
connoisseurs, they began to cater for the general public, the 
fare provided being the musician’s bread and butter, some of 
it already pretty stale. Now it is obvious that only a limited 
number of such societies can flourish at the same time, since 
there are only twelve months in the year, and few gramophone 
users have two guineas to spare every pay-day ; so that the 
growing practice of issuing popular classics in limited editions 
must eventually lead to the abandonment of all more enter- 
prising ventures. Haydn’s quartets will apparently be the first 
to go, although the Delius Society is hesitating a long time 
before venturing on a second volume. After that we may expect 
Hugo Wolf to be bumped off by the gangsters of recording. 

Poor Haydn! His life was lacking in those romantic episodes 
that delight our sentimental music lovers. That nose of his, 
afflicted with a polypus, does not attract the gushing biographer. 
No outstanding book on Haydn exists in English, his works 
have never been properly catalogued, while vast quantities of 
his music are still unpublished. The big Breitkopf & Hartel 
edition, which was expected to run to two hundred volumes, 
is held up indefinitely, while recently musicians were appalled 
to read that Prof. Sandberger of Munich had discovered seventy- 
eight more unknown symphonies, ten string quartets and numerous 
other works. Now the Haydn Quartet Society is going to fizzle 
out, unless energetic measures are taken by some of the members. 

The pity of it is that there must be thousands of individuals 
in this country, whose lives would be permanently enriched by 
acquaintance with this music. For solid hours of flawless 
enjoyment the Haydn Quartet Society’s records are unbeatable ; 
they are practically perfect technically and artistically ; the 
music is easy to understand, while richly repaying closer study, 
and simply overflowing with humour, pathos, poetry and 
happiness. 

I suggest that THe GRAMOPHONE should ‘invite readers, who 
wish to sample these joys, to state their willingness to purchase 
separate quartets from the latest volume—two or three red 
label records. Provided that sufficient support can be obtained, 
the whole volumes could then be split up and distributed. The 
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work of the society, with this increased support, could then 
perhaps be continued. 
The following Quartets would be available from vol. 5 :— 
Op. 20, No. 4in D. 2 records. 12s. 
Op. 74, No.2in F. 2 records, 12s. 
Op. 77, No. 2in F. 3 records. 18s. 
Each is a masterpiece, exquisitely performed, and those who 
venture will be richly repaid. How about it? 
Harrow, Middx. FRANK R. WALKER. 
(Yes, how about it ?—Ed.). 


A Plea for complete Operas 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


After the success met with by the new comiplete H.M.V. 
Pagliacci could I make a plea for another complete operatic 
recording by this company ? ‘There does not exist an adequate 
recording of La Bohéme: Mafalda Favero, Luigi Fort, and 
Ghivardini would be the ideal singers for it—and let us have a 
really emotional death scene this time! Faust would be welcome 
in Italian—with Pia Tassinari, Lauri Volpi, and Basiola. 
Columbia might give us Turandot—how long must we wait 
impatiently for this ?—Eva Turner, Mafalda Favero, Merli, and 
the unbeatable trio—Nessi, Palai, and Baracchi. 

I suggest that, if we shall be allowed a new Columbia complete 
opera, this company sees that it is taken at a steady normal 
pace and not rushed through as if they wanted to get it all into 
as few sides as possible: any one possessing the Columbia 
Butterfly will know what I mean—that is, if they have heard 
the H.M.V. recording of it or an actual live performance. 

To end—we have plenty of fine orchestral recordings each 
month: so now another opera, please ! 


Bournemouth. MICHAEL WHITE. 


Attaboy 


To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. 
In view of Mr. Alec Robertson’s reply to my letter in th 
September number of THe Gramopuone, I am more or less 
compelled to continue our friendly argument, though I am 
sure whatever is said will not affect in any material way our 
respective opinions. I do not think I misread Mr. Robertson’s 
reviews but I am willing to admit he is probably precious near 
the truth when he says I am more interested in recording than 
music. Well, after all, this is primarily a gramophonic journal 
and I contend, therefore, the record should be the first con- 
sideration. The point, then, now arises which is preferable— 
a first-rate performance indifferently recorded or a superb 
recording moderately well played? And now we come to 
reproduction. I know one man who derives endless musical 
enjoyment from the orchestral classics which he hears on a 
portable gramophone, and, I think, I envy him. But, I wonder, 
could a musician obtain any pleasure in this way? Not very 
long ago I spent the best part of a year in various remote parts 
of Argentina, and hundreds of miles from the sound of an 
orchestra, when I often kicked myself for not having brought 
with me a portable and a case of records, but I think on the 
whole I am glad I didn’t. However, I am digressing and 
Mr. Robertson is still asking for that list of “‘ anvil solos”! 
Now, I suppose my statement was a bit sweeping, but any 
exaggeration on my part was quite unintentional though until 
recently I have considered, rightly or wrongly (probably 
wrongly !), piano recording about the least successful, the records 
being either strident and anvil-like or thin and brittle in tone, 
but most of the latest recordings from Abbey Road have shown 
a very marked improvement and are worthy of the highest praise. 
My “list,’? then, would consist of nearly all the records not 
belonging to the second category which, of course, includes the 
despised Romance and with the best intentions in the world I 
still cannot understand how Mr. Robertson can praise this 
effort as a “‘ record” in a “ gramophone” paper. Each month 
Tue GRAMOPHONE reviews records which emanate from various 
British, American and Continental sources and surely it must 
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be obvious to everybody interested that the best recordings 
are invariably those made by H.M.V. and Columbia at the 
studios in Abbey Road. I have yet to hear any Victor products 
(and I have both Koussevitsky’s Zarathustra and Sibelius’s Symphony 
No. 2) worthy to approach say the Czech Dvorak Fourth or Boult 
Enigma variations, and still less can I think of a French Columbia 
which will, in any single respect, bear favourable comparison. 
If only it had been possible for Toscanini to make his Rhine 
journey via Abbey Road what truly wonderful records would 
have resulted ! 


Ealing, W.5. Moore Orr. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I was interested to see the criticism of criticism in the July 
and August GRAMOPHONE, and as it touches THE GRAMOPHONE’S 
criticism as a whole I would like to give you my small experience. 

Of my collection of about three hundred discs more than ninety 
per cent. were purchased by me entirely on the recommendations 
and criticisms in THE GRAMOPHONE: the vast majority were of 
music which I heard for the first time when my records arrived 
from London ; and there has not been a single “ disappoint- 
ment ” during the past three years’ purchases. 

I recently made an effort to “‘ weed out” my collection, to 
clean it up generally, but I could not find a single disc which 
I could willingly part with. So far as I have been able to judge 
by hearing occasional radio music, I have the best recording 
in all cases where there exist more than one version of a com- 
position, entirely thanks to THE GRAMOPHONE, because I have 
no opportunity here of hearing music before getting the records. 

In view of Covent Garden’s “ discovery ” of Kirsten Flagstad 
—a little belated perhaps—some readers may be interested to 
know that there are records by this singer in the Scandinavian 
H.M.V. catalogue. In particular, X2975, of Solveig’s Song, 
although only of the first verse and sung in Norwegian, should 
be compared with the atrocity by Galli-Curci in Italian. The 
reverse side, a song with one of Ole Bull’s most lovely melodies, 
is a record to treasure. Incidentally, if anyone interested 
should find difficulty in getting the English words, I should be 
delighted to send a translation of these songs and also of the 
two Eide Norena Norwegian songs on H.M.V. DA4828 (Grieg’s 

Forste Mote and Lie’s Sne). 
' I would like to agree heartily with the letter in the August 
GRAMOPHONE regretting over-loud recordings. I found the 
same trouble in getting fibre needles to play through the last 
side of Tapiola until I met the E.M.G. 3-star needles. Naturally 
they require a new well-cut point to start each side of this kind 
of recording, which is definitely too loud even on my small 
H.M.V. cabinet with fibre-tuned soundbox. 

Cyprus. N. F. WHEELER. 

Society Issues 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

It is nearly five years since I bought the first volume of the 
Hugo Wolf Society, the foundation of which was due chiefly 
to yourself. I now have five volumes, and cannot thank you 
enough for introducing me to these songs. It was your special 
appeal to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to support the enterprise 
in the first place that persuaded me to buy the first volume. 

And now I take the liberty of appealing to you in order that 
once more through the influence of your columns another effort 
should be made to guide the musically minded people of this 
country towards what is best in music. The matter in hand 
is really urgent. Last month I purchased the Landowska 
albums of Couperin clavecin pieces and Bach’s Goldberg Variations. 
Both albums, limited to five hundred sets, are of surpassing beauty. 
I place these records amongst the first fifty in my collection of 
over six hundred. The tragedy is that, although these albums 
have been available for two to three years, they have been 
almost totally neglected by record buyers. There are over one 
hundred sets of the Bach still unsold, while the number of my 
Couperin album is 264! I am sure hundreds of people would 
buy these sets if they were aware of their contents and quality. 
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The second matter to which I wish to draw attention is more 
serious even than this. I learned with horror from the September 
GRAMOPHONE that a number of important deletions are to be 
made at the end of October from the ‘‘ Connoisseur ”’ Catalogue, 
including such distinguished works as the Fauré C minor Quartet 
and. Violin and Piano Sonata, and Chausson’s D major Concerto, 
All are well-recorded, magnificent performances of uncommonly 
fine music, and the only recordings available. It is the inclusion 
of such works in the catalogue that alone justifies the title 
“‘ Connoisseur.” Were I a kind of travelling professor, testing 
the musical taste of communities in various parts of the world, 
I would make an appreciation of Fauré one of my standard 
experiments. Here again, I am certain that these records would 
sell by hundreds if only their existence and quality were better 
known. Maybe the B.B.C. is partly to blame. Certain it is 
that the French musical school has not been fairly represented 
in recent broadcasts. 

Anyhow, the Gramophone Company ought to give Fauré 
a better and longer trial by keeping these works in the catalogue 
for another year at least. Can you do nothing to help save 
them from extinction? I have written to H.M.V. protesting 
about it, but feel that my effort is futile, and that apathy and 
ignorance on the part of the public are more to blame than 
the makers of records. 


New Milton, Hants. K. R. McGrecor. 


Things | have NOT seen at Radiolympia 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

The collector of “‘ connoisseur ” records, that fastidious being 
who insists on getting out of his records the best they can give, 
is continually facing difficulties which the exhibitors at Olympia 
have so far entirely failed to solve for him. Perhaps, if they could 
be made to see that it might be worth their while, they would 
turn their attention to these troubles. 

1. To reconcile us with the fact that one side of a record will 
only hold a limited piece of music, we are shown any number 
of recording changing instruments, extremely complicated. 
equally expensive and very unsatisfactory. Even with automatic 
coupling records and all this machinery, a break is a break, and 
it is of minor importance who changes the records, the hand 
or the machine. It must be our aim to have no break within 
the movement of a symphony or a sonata, and even with the 
unsatisfactory record system this should not be impossible. 

To avoid these breaks the connoisseur goes and buys two 
motors with two turntables and two pick-ups, thinking that it 
should be easy to switch over from pickup No. 1 to No. 2 at the 
right time. When everything is installed, his first trouble is to 
synchronize his motors and keep them synchronized. I know 
of no device that will help him here. The motors need constant 
supervision because they change their speed while they heat 
up, and they will not keep steady even for the time of one per- 
formance. Stroboscopic discs cannot be used during a perfor- 
mance, and nobody in this country seems at present able to 
make turntables with stroboscopic rims. All this regulating 
during a performance is a terrific bother, but what is even worse 
is to hear your key go up by half an inch when the fateful 
moment has come to switch over. 

Why cannot two turntables be run by one motor and a stable 
and noiseless transmission? Seeing how well the manufacturers 
of pianolas have solved the problem of noiseless power trans- 
mission, I should think this ought not to beat the makers of 
gramophone motors. If with two turntables thus synchronized 
we should then happen to be slightly out of key, this would at 
least be the same on both sides. Q 

2. Now we have to face other and more serious calamities. 
At the end of movement I, part I, we have to manipulate the 
switching over from pick-up A to pick-up B without any over- 
lapping or break. Also we want to hear no unaccompanied 
needle scratching either from pick-up A when it reaches the 
empty part of the groove, or from its twin B while it runs on 
the one or two empty peripheral grooves. The almost super- 
human task of changing over without a hitch requires the operator 
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to control four gadgets with two hands. We are not surprised 
to get more often than not a most unsatisfactory result. Our 
troubles would be considerably diminished if we could work 
both our volume controls with one knob, but at Olympia nobody 
semed to know of a ganged double volume control with values 
suitable for crystal pickups that would gradually switch in one 
pick-up while it faded the other pick-up. 

A third serious difficulty could be removed if we could 
know exactly where on our records the music starts and where 
jtends. Of this we can never be sure. We never know whether 
to put our needle into the first, the second or the third groove, 
and are left to take our chances each time we switch over from 
one record to the next. Are there no means of colouring the 
empty grooves at the beginning and at the end of the record 
white? That would be a considerable help in avoiding breaks 
ot overlappings. 

4. Even if all these problems could be solved for him, the 
gamophone enthusiast’s life would still not be too easy. While 
giving a concert to his friends he alone cannot listen to the 
music in peace, for he must not miss the fatal moment for 
switching over to the next record. All his records being different 
inlength, even a stop-watch would not help him unless he timed 
all his records, and even then, who wants to listen to Beethoven’s 
Sonatas with a stop-watch in his hand? Certainly we can have 
marked scores with the ending bars of each record marked with 
red pencil, but who wants to read the score each time a piece 
isplayed ? Does not anybody know of an optical device which 
would noiselessly announce the approach of the last groove and 
give a signal to warn the operator that the time for action has 
come? Would not such an invention be many times more 
useful than the “‘ mystic’ eye which sees things we can very 
well hear with our ears? The approach of the last groove we 
cannot hear, and this is where a mystic eye would be really 
helpful. 

On the whole, gramophone music reproduction, despised by 
artists as “‘ merely mechanical music,” seems to me to be in a 
state of mechanical infantilism. If it must be mechanical, let 
it at least be a good deal better than it is, so that not the listener 
only but also the operator can enjoy the performance. Each 
year, after scanning the many stalls at Radiolympia for something 
new that would promise to solve at least some of his troubles, 
the gramophone amateur returns home disappointed at having 
seen nothing new under the sun. 
London, W.1. 


R.S.V.P. 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


1. Dvorak Quartets G major, A flat major. H.M.V. DB1g19-22 
and 2423-5 Connoisseur’s List. I should be very glad of some 
information as to their relative merits. The latter (except for final 
movement) was warmly received by A. R. in July, 1935, and 
likewise strongly commended by Compton Mackenzie. The 
former I have not seen any notice of, but clearly it must be very 
good indeed if it makes more appeal than the A major. This 
desire for more follows on the acquisition of the Quintet in A major 
(Schnabel)—a work of great charm and safe purchase for any one. 

2. The Beethoven Quartet in A minor, Op. 132, Columbia 
LX 463-7, received a more than ordinarily enthusiastic review, 
also from A. R. in March, 1936. My version of this, Columbia 
LX332-6 (London String Quartet) likewise a comparatively 
recent issue, has seemed to me to be very good ; but in a work 
of this calibre, one wishes for the very best and I should welcome 
an assurance from anyone acquainted with both versions that 
the London String players do not fall appreciably short in their 
interpretation and recording, particularly in the Adagio movement. 

3. The Competition result (March, 1936) included the 
Vitam Venturi from Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. A wonderful 
record—at once one longs to know if there are other recorded 
items from this Mass of equal merit; or indeed from any 
other Mass or big choral work. It would be a great boon if 


E. R. EvKAN. 


Queries. 





collectors, who have explored this particular branch of gramophone 
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music, would publish through these columns the titles of 
any “supreme treasures” they may have been fortunate 
enough to discover. There cannot, unhappily, be so very many 
of them. 

A recent letter from H.M.V. ends up :—‘* We would like to 
take the opportunity of drawing your attention to something 
you would not ordinarily find—a record in the Columbia-Swiss 
Catalogue, No. 8858, from Bach’s Cantata 78, Jesus der du meine 
seele. Sung by Reinhart Choir of Zurich (boys only) with 
harpsichord, ’cello and double bass. It is a_ revelation.” 
H.M.V.’s eulogy is perhaps excessive, but it should greatly please 
many. 

Finally—it may have been overlooked—note H.M.V. C2736, 
Laudate Dominum (Mozart). The choral part is small, but it 
contains the most beautiful life-like soprano singing I know of. 

Newton Abbot. D. R. Pouter. 


Contemporary Composers 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In the June issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, M. Mangeot wrote 
a timely plea for recordings of the works of great contemporary 
composers. His letter should have been greeted with a chorus 
of support expressed, but succeeding issues have shown no mention 
of it. 

Unquestionably musical works gain enormously by authori- 
tative performance. To compare a composer’s performance of 
his work with renderings even by great artists is to realise how 
much such things as tempo, a nuance here or an inflection there, 
can matter. 

Immediate action is imperative if there are to be adequate 
recordings of works performed under the supervision of their 
composers, or by artists who have had intimate contact with 
them. The urgency of such action is realised if the names are 
recalled of great composers and artists who have left us within, 
say, the last two years only. The problem is an enormous one 
so far as the great commercial companies are concerned. As an 
intermediate step, therefore, could we be enlightened as to the 
possibilities of such specimen records being made by the private 
recording companies ? , 

What a magnificent opportunity for a musical patron or group ! 

London, S.W.3. E. D. NEEDHAM. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 


Federation News and Announcements 

Beginning with the November issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
all official announcements, reports of federated societies, and 
items of interest to the movement in general will be submitted 
to the Federation, which will have complete control of the 
pages involved. Reports must reach the Chairman, Mr. W. W. 
Johnson, 62, First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent, not later than 
the 1oth of the month. The Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE has 
generously agreed to set aside sufficient space for the purposes 
given, but it must be remembered that with an increasing number 
of societies recording their activities in this journal, it will be 
necessary to prune any reports in excess of 200 words. Full 
instructions concerning these re-arrangements have already been 
sent to all Society correspondents. 

The Chairman of the Federation has recorded on a 10-inch 
disc an address to all societies. Applications for the loan of 
this record may be made immediately, and these will be dealt 
with in rotation. A recorded address by Mr. D. W. Aldous 
(who is anxious to form a technical section of the Federation) 
will be sent out at the same time. There are no charges beyond 
the cost of postage. 

One of the objects of the Federation is to press forward a 
scheme (already afoot) for a National Library of Recorded Music, 
which will loan books, miniature scores, and records to all serious 
students of music. Societies are asked to take note of this scheme, 
and (where possible) test the feelings of their members on the 
desirability of giving it full support. At present the Federation 
is investigating the number and extent of record libraries already 
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lending records for educational purposes. Unless pressure is 
exerted and demand made for a national library, the opportunity 
may slip away completely. Book libraries (supported by local 


authorities, or by the Carnegie Trust) exist almost everywhere. 
A national record library is a national necessity. 


New Societies 


There is every indication that many new societies will be 
formed this winter. Last month three correspondents expressed 
willingness to go ahead in their own districts, if given support. 
(One of these, we now learn, is Mr. D. Beare, 71, Morrell 
Avenue, Oxford, to whom enquiries should be addressed con- 
cerning the fofmation of an Oxford Gramophone Society.) 
This month four more wish to follow suit. Mr. Wilfred B. 
Haworth, 112, Gordon Road, London, W.13, writes to say 
he hopes readers in the Ealing and Hanwell district will get 
in touch with him ; and Mr. D. J. Beattie, 56, St. James’s Avenue, 
Beckenham, Kent, is willing to promote a Beckenham Gramo- 
phone Society if sufficient members are forthcoming ; while 
Mr. B. E. Cox, Adderley, Wendon Road, Newbury, offers 
accommodation, an Expert Senior, and an electrical reproducer 
to all enthusiasts willing to form a Society in Newbury. There 
is every prospect of a new society being launched in Tottenham 
by Mr. J. A. Clements, 239, Park Lane, Tottenham, N.17, 
who can provide a meeting place and a large library of records : 
readers in the locality should communicate with Mr. Clements 
without delay. 

The Secretary of the Federation, Mr. F. Eric Young, 15, 
Kingswood Villas, Gillingham, Kent, is anxious to hear from 
any societies (new or old) whose identity has not been registered 
with the Federation. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The Treasurer, Mr. S. O. Miebs, gave a programme at the 
second August meeting (Friday, 21st) on “‘ The Beginning of 
Things ” in recording. Thé early efforts of E. Berliner made 
an exciting and often amusing story, and in the light of to-day’s 
organisation and perfected recording, sounded at times almost 
fantastic. The Society was then treated to some of Berliner’s 
records, vintage ’97 and ’98, from Mr. Miebs’s own “ Collector’s 
Corner.” 

It is interesting to note that Berliner lived to see recording 
and the gramophone approaching perfection, and that he and 
his friends received the honour—and financial increment— 
they deserved ! 

The second part of Mr. Miebs’s programme was the Columbia 
concise issue of Rigoletto by artists of La Scala, Milan. 

At the first September meeting, Friday, 4th, the Society was 
visited by members of the S.E. London Society, the occasion 
being a lecture by their Mr. Townsend on “ Beethoven’s Last 
Phase.” Mr. Townsend endeavoured to show how tthe diffi- 
culties which beset Beethoven from 1815 onwards—his sudden 
poverty when wealthy patrons ceased their support owing to 
the economic state following the Napoleonic wars; trials 
domestic and legal ; illness, and above all, to be afflicted with 
the curse of deafness—wrought a great psychological change 
in this rugged personality, and influenced the feeling of all his 
later works. These, which included the Ninth Symphony, five 
Quartets and the last Piano Concerto, contrasted with the fire of the 
earlier compositions (the Eroica, for instance, 1792) and were 
greater by reason of their greater spiritual content. Mr. 
Townsend conceded that Mozart had more “ polish,” but it 
was the “ feeling”? about this later work of Beethoven’s, and 
it was difficult to convey this adequately in words. 

The examples given included the Mass in D, Op. 123, Finale 
of the Ninth Symphony, and the beautifully serene Quartet movement 
which Beethoven composed as a thanksgiving during con- 
valescence after a serious illness. 
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The Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 
The final programme of the summer season was given} 
Mr. A. Allen, who confined himself entirely to the works 
contemporary composers. Following Prokofieff’s amusing @ 
ture on Hebrew Themes (Victor 47691), was Stravinsky’s Capri 
with the composer at the piano (Columbia LX116-8)—an ¢ 
into the realm of pure music. Roussel’s straightforward Symp 
in G minor (Decca CA8199-8201) concluded the first half of 
evening. After the interval a wonderful selection of mod 
French music was given, most of the records being from fore 
catalogues. Included was a broadcast item by Roussel, whi 
by a strange coincidence and clever timing fitted into the f 
gramme perfectly. 
The winter session opens at 7.30 p.m. on Monday, October 
at ‘“‘ Orleans,” Tywdall Lane, Gillingham. : The program 
“Three Symphonic Poems by Richard Strauss,” will be gi 
by the President, Mr. W. W. Johnson. Intending new memk 
in the Medway District are invited to get in touch with 
Secretary, Mr. F. Eric Young, 15, Kingswood Villas, Gilling 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

This society opened its second season with a recital at 
Penbury Road, Clapton, the society’s new headquarters, 
Tuesday, September 15th. 

Mr. O’Connor gave the first recital of excerpts from f 
society’s library album of Madame Butterfly. Mr. Cecil also g 
a recital of four excerpts from the very fine album of Fi 
performed by the Glyndebourne Opera Company. Thi 
records were greatly approved by members, both for t 
performing and recording values. Mr. Carter concluded ¢ 
meeting with Mastersingers Overture played by the B.B.C. @ 
chestra and the dances from Borodin’s opera Prince If 
Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE are invited to attend recital 
Write to G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

This Society, which has been active during the summer, 
given four recitals in recent weeks. ‘The first, by Miss Matthe 
included two works of Mozart seldom performed—the Violi 
Concerto No. 7 in D (Menuhin), and the delightful Trio in G majo 
K. 564. In addition were, Schnabel’s rendering of Beethoven 
* Les Adieux”’ Sonata, and Walk to the Paradise Garden by Deli 

Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, Bach’s Concerto for Four Pianos, a 
Papageno’s Song from The Magic Flute by Husch, were the mai 
items in Mr. Humphreys’s recital—held at his house, and give 
on his H.M.V. 580 Radiogram. Both instrument and m 
were exceptionally good. 

Mr. James’s recital included Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto (Beatri 
Harrison), and the ‘‘ Waldstein’’ Sonata played by Kempff— 
excellent recording. Many members stayed on (until a la 
hour) to hear Ravel’s Piano Concerto. 

The season ended on August 25th, with a novelty programm 
by Mr. N. Hamber (who is, incidentally, Treasurer of t 
“Proms. Circle’’). Pacific 231, Wolseley Charles’s Variati 
on Three Blind Mice, a thriller—The Safe—which amused rath 
than thrilled, and Betove’s Pastiches Musicaux, which raised 
biggest laugh. Mr. Hamber concluded with a tribute to # 
Society’s hostess, Miss Sylvia Barrett, by playing her favouril 
record, the Prelude to Lohengrin. 

A full report of the General Meeting, held on September 22n 
will be given next month. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 
This society commenced their second season on Frida 
September 25th, at The Barclay Hall, High Road, Woodford Greet 
Since the end of last season the members have been mecti 
through the medium of “‘At Home”? recitals which have be 
held at members’ residences, and owing to the success of the 


‘meetings it is proposed to continue them -during the comi 


season, they will be held mid-way between the monthly recita 
The Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Langley King; of Jordan 

Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, will be pleased to forwa 

particulars of the Society to any interested reader. 








